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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 


Anoruer week of the Parliamentary session gone already: what 
have our Representatives done? So various and important were 
the matters claiming grave attention, that, no doubt, the worthy 
men were puzzled which to grapple first. In courtesy, they must 
have “considered” the Queen’s demand for Prince Annert; but 
that disposed of, what followed? Corn-laws, commercial distress, 
the tottering Poor-law, Chartism repressed or bursting forth in 








outrage, deficient revenue and increasing expenditure, discontent ° 


universal in the Colonies, war with China,—plenty of work here 
for Herculean statesmen! what portion of it have our Parliament- 
ary pigmies meddled with ? 

Not an hour’s notice has the House of Commons condescended to 
bestow upon one of these subjects. They were all set aside to 
permit six days’ debate upon a question of law: not, gentle 
reader, the improvement of the law of the land, or the administra- 
tion of justice—so dear and defective—but the law of Parliament, 
the privilege question! The Commons have been combating the 
Judges. Privilege and Law have had a set-to; and though the 
strife has not resulted in decisive victory to either, Privilege has 
suffered most. Y 

SrocKDALE was imprisoned last week. The Sheriffs of London 
have since been transferred to Sir Wiir1am GosseEt?’s custody, in 
defsult of compliance with an order of the House to refund 
to Hansarps the money levied to pay Srocxparx’s damages. 
After their commitment by the Commons, the Sheriffs, in submission 
toan order of the Court of Queen’s Bench, paid the money to Srock- 
pate. ‘The Judges disregarded the proceedings in Parliament, and 
gave judgment according to the established practice of the Court. 
They have taken another step, and issued a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
commanding the Sergeant-at-Arms to produce the Sheriffs, that 
the Court may determine whether he retains them in lawful custody. 
Should the House of Commons’ officer fefuse obedience, there is 
little doubt that an attachment will issue against his person. 
What next? That is a question not easily answered ; and as it is 
our present purpose to record events, not to speculate on the 
future, we forbear to suggest contingencies. It ought, however, to 
be noted, that the House has already betrayed a symptom of hesi- 
tation, in declining to proceed against the Under-Sheriffs, (not even 
summoning Mr. Burcnett, who acts as a judge,) the Bailiff, and 
Stockpaxy’s attorney. They imprison Stocxparr, who glories 
and rejoices in his lot ; and the Sheriffs, who are universally acknow- 
ledged to have acted with scrupulous propriety—who only did that 
which had they not done the Court of Queen’s Bench would have 
seat them to Newgate. The Hlouse dares not touch the Judges, 


| 





vho if there be guilt anywhere, are most guilty—if there be “con- | 


fempt,” are most “ contemptuous;” and Jays hands upon men in- 
hocent of misdeed, and in all respects praiseworthy. 

The dread of direct collision with the Judges was even ludi- 
ttously apparent in the scrupulous avoidance of all specitication of 
the matter of offence in the warrant of commitment. Lord Joun 
Ressex, admitted that his first intention was to insert a description 


of the offence, but the Attorney-Gencral and Solicitor-General | 


warned him that by so doing he might furnish a weapon to be 
wed against them in the’ Court of Queen’s Bench; and rather 
than run that risk, the particulars of the offence should be ex- 
luded from the warrant. 
‘pies of the warrant, which Mr. Tuomas Duncomse, with cha- 
'cteristic resolution, insisted upon obtaining; and only yielded to 
‘suggestion from the Speaker, who had the documents at hand, 

t they might be produced without inconvenience. 
a agin, even the strongest assertors of privilege are not confident 
| their means of maintaining it. Sir Roserrt Peer acknow- 
kdged that the power of the House might be inadequate to a con- 
fict with the Courts of Law, and that it might be necessary after 
all to recur to legislation ; but, said he, let that be the last re- 
“uree—let us rest on privilege as long as possible. 

Throughout the proceedings, Lord Jown Russexi was com- 
ated, aided, and abetted, by Sir Rosert Prun. The Conservative 
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leader irritated many of his own followers, who did not conceal 
their anger and mortification ; but flattery and gratitude in profu- 
sion were showered upon him from the Ministerial benches, while 
the Downing Street journalists swelled the chorus of praise. 
Majorities of tyo to one sustained the temporary Coalition. 

Sir Rosert’s motives are not so obvious as usual. He has 
chosen a part agreeable to the House of Commons, where he is 
particularly desirous (to use his own expression) of “ standing 
well;” but, on the other hand, besides offending many Tory Mem- 
bers, and, if we may judge from the tone of their newspapers, the 
bulk of the Conservatives out of doors, Sir Ronert can scareely 
have gained popularity in the country by straining privilege and 
setting it over the ordinary law. We anticipate no permanent di- 
vision in the Opposition ranks as the result of the temporary 
split; though it is probable that the hope of creating coolness be- 
tween the Tory chief and his followers may have prompted some of 
the applause from and behind the Treasury bench. 

The majorities were composed of rather heterogeneous materials. 
Sonie voted, we may’believe, in subserviency to the Minister, and 
would have been on the other side of the question if Lord Joun 
Russexx had taken an opposite course. The club-spirit, and a 
vulgar desire of domineering over the Courts, may have influenced 
others. A few had committed themselves by previous votes, and 
felt bound to prove their consistency. Sir Rosprr Prex brought 
over between 20 and 30 Tories; though probably many absented 
themselves rather than vote against their leader. Few Liberals 
sided with the Opposition. The part taken by Mr. Duncombe has 
been noticed; and Mr. Sergeant Tarrourp delivered a spirited and 
eloquent protest against the attempt to undermine the authority 
of the Courts of Law. 

The House was never full, and on several of the most important 
divisions not half the Members attended. The Sheriffs were com- 
mitted by a vote of 195 to 94—little more than a moiety even of 
the Liberals being present. z 

Did it ever occur to the honest and headlong supporters of pri- 
vilege, that while in imagination they were maintaining a popular 
right against an attempted encroachment of the lawyers, they 
might really be lending themselves to one set of lawyers against 
another set, and helping the Attorney-General and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral to a professional victory ? 

It was noticed last week that [ .u Broreg:im alone showed the 
will and the capacity to bring the state <."_.e a&tion before Par- 
liament ; and we have again to record, that while the Representa- 
tives of the People, the guardians of the public purse, wasted 


night after night on the privilege brawl], Lord Ripon was busy with” 


the finances and the substantial interests of the country. He 
drew an alarming picture of the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the expenditure as compared with the revenue; and Lord 
Mexpovurne was obliged to confess that something must be done 
to stop the accumulation of debt, while he held out no hope of 
reduced expenditure. : 
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The Ministerial journals conspicuously announce warlike prepa- 
rations against China. ‘The “Celestials” are to be “ dealt with” 
as becomes “their long-continued insolence.” ‘“ Three ships of 
war, the Blenheim carrying 72 guns, the Blonde 46, and the An- 
dromache 28, are nearly ready, and will speedily be despatched from 
Portsmouth to reinforce the fleet on the East India station. These 
vessels take out flat-bottomed boats for the landing of troops, 
and an immense quantity of offensive missiles and Ord- 
n4uce stores.” At Woolwich, extraordinary activity prevails. In 
addition to extra hours on the regular working-days, the men are 
employed on Sundays in getting ready munitions of war. Howitz- 





' ers, rockets, and shrapnell-shells “are being prepared with the 


utmost celerity.”. A detachment has left Woolwich to serve on 
board the Blonde. Twelve Arsenal-officers belonging to the La- 
boratory at Woolwich have yoluntcered to accompany the arma- 
ment, on receiving double pay. A number of vessels to be filled 
with combustibles and converted into fire-ships, will be purchased 
in India. Such is the substance of the announcements. The 
Colonial Gazette has stamped the real character on thes2 prelimi- 





| naries for slaughtering the Chinese, by prefixing to an account of 


Lord Jonny even objected to produce | 





the preparations at Woolwich and Portsmouth—* The Wolf and the 
Lamb.” 








The boisterous weather has prevented the usual arrivals of Con- 
tinental mails; and at the time we write, the Paris papers of 
Tuesday are the latest which have come to hand. The Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies, by a majority of 7 to 2, have de- 
clared in favour of reducing the interest on the Five per Cent 
Stock. The King, however, is using his influence to prevent that 
measi” =; and it is scarcely expected to pass this session. 

The Paris journclists are exceedingly angry. that no mention of 
France was made in the British Queen's speech—“it was a grae 
tuitous slight.” 
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The Captain of the National Guards who acted as spokesman 
of the deputation to the Electoral Reform Committee, has been 
Eleven other officers 
requested to be similarly dealt with, as they sympathized with the 


suspended from his functions for two months. 


Captain. 





Debates and YBroceedings in BBarliament. 


- PRIVILEGE. 


The House of Commons met at twelve o’clock on Saturday; and 
Lord Joun Russevt having moved the order of the day for the further 


consideration of Messrs. Hansards’ petition, William Hemp, Bailiff to 
the Sheriffs of Middlesex, was called to the bar and examined. His 
statement disclosed no new fact of any importance. Mr. France, one 
of the Under-Sheriffs, was next brought before the House. He ex- 
plained the process under which the levy upon Messrs. Hansards’ pro- 
perty was made, and said that he considered himself bound at all hazard 
* duly to return and truly serve” the Queen’s writs—serve meaning to 
execute. Sometimes an injunction from the Court of Chancery pre- 
vented him from executing a writ: he considered the Court of Chan- 
cery superior to the Common Law Courts. 

The Sheriffs were called in and asked whether they had any thing 
further to state to the House ; when Mr. Sheriff Evans said that his col- 
league and himself deeply deplored having incurred the displeasure 
of the House in the execution of their duty. 

Sir Roverr Incirs moved that the Sheriffs, Under-Sheriffs, and 
Bailiff, be discharged from further attendance. 

Lord Jonn RusseLL moved an amendment, that they be required to 
attend the House on Monday. 
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The amendment was then put as a substantive motion, and carried. 
On Monday, Lord Joun Russet, on moving the order of the day 
for the further consideration of Hansards’ petition, said that, considering 
the very difficult situation in which the Sheriffs were placed, he should 
have some hesitation in proposing at once to punish them, but none at 
all in ordering’ them to refund the money taken from Messrs. Hansards. 
Lord John dwelt on the necessity of making a stand for the privileges 
of the House; and quoted a legal precedent to show that the Courts of 
Law had no right to interfere in a question of Parliamentary privilese— 
A question had been raised, not with the printer of that House, but with a 
printer who had published, not as it was alleged unfairly, but voluntarily, the 
roceedings of a Secret Committee of the House; and he would read to the 
fouse what upon that occasion Lord Kenyon stated to be his opinion of the 
proceedings, and which could not be considered asa libel. One of the parties, 
who found that an imputation was cast upon his conduct as a Joyal subject, 
applied for a criminal information against the publisher. Upon that occasion 
Lord Kenyon said, “ This is an application for leave to file a criminal informa- 
tion against the defendant for publishing a libel; so that the application sup- 
poses that this publication is a libel. This report was first made by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, then approved by tke House at large, and 
then communicated to the other House, and is now sub judice; and yet it is 
aid that this is a libel on the prosecutor. It is impossible for us to admit that 
the proceedings of either House of Parliament is a libel.” He said afterwards, 
“« This is a proceeding by one branch ofthe Legislature, and therefore we can- 
not inquire into it.” Mr. Justice Grose and Mr. Justice Lawrence concurred 
in that opinion, for other reasons, with which he need not trouble the House. 
Thus the publication of their proceedings by another printer, and not by the 
printer of the House, was justified; and up to the late proceeding in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, this was the law of this country. There had been no reason 
to doubt that such was the declared law ; as law it had been adhered to; and it 
had not been contradicted up to the late proceeding by any other decision. 

He felt that the House was in a difficult position, but was convinced 
that the safest course was to proceed resolutely in the defence of their 
privileges. Ifthe House gave way here, they must be prepared to sur- 
render all their privileges to the discretion of the Courts of Law. He 
therefore moved, 

“That it appears to this House, that execution in the case of Stockdale 
versus Hansard has been levied to the amount of 6401. by the sale ofthe pro- 
perty of Messrs. Hansard, in contempt of the privileges of this House ; and that 
such money now remains in the hands of the Sheriff of Middlesex.” 

Mr. Firzroy Kexy rose to move resolutions as an amendment on 
Lord John Russell’s motion— 

“1. That it appearing to this House that an action has been brought 
against James Hansard and others, for the publication by them, under an 
order of this House, of certain papers containing libellous matter upon John 
Joseph Stockdale, and that judgment has been obtained and execution issued 
by due course of law against the said James Hansard and others in such action, 
it is expedient that the said James Hansard and others be indemnified against 
all costs and damages by them sustained in respect of such action. 

“2. That in case of any action or actions being hereafter brought for the 
se enames of any papers under the order of this House, the Attorney-General 

e instructed to defend such action, and to report thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. Kelly supported his motion in a long and learned speech. He 
discussed the claim of privilege ; maintaining, that although Parliament 
possessed, among other privileges, the right to publish any part or the 
whole of its proceedings, such right must be exercised within the limits 
of the common law. He contended for the right of the Judge to decide 
upon the law of Parliament, which was only part of the general law 
of the land. There was not the least danger of the Judges refusing to 
protect Members of Parliament in the exercise of their lawful privileges; 
but if the right of determining what was lawful or not were taken from 
the Judges, then, as Lord Denman had remarked, in order to possess 
any privilege the House had only to say that they possessed it. The 
lawful privileges of Parliament were safe ia the hands of the Judges ; 
and Mr. Kelly recommended an appeal to the highest judicial tribunal 
in the country, the House of Lords— 

Had the Courts of Law heretofore been slow to acknowledge the privileges of 
the House of Commons? In every case except that of As aby versus White, 
from the earliest case after that down to the case of Burdett versus Abbott, the 
Court of Law had always upheld their privileges. That in one single case in 
tthe course’ ofia’oentury the Courts of Law had decided contrary to what the 

ouse of Commédnétbelieved to be their privileges, was no evidence of a syste- 
matic opposition totheir privileges. It was urged that the House of Commons 





they ought not to submit their privileges to be decided upon by the House of 
Lords. This was equivalent to saying that the question should never be de. 
cided at all; for a declaratory act of Parliament was the alternative recom. 
mended. Such an act, however, must have the assent of the other House of 
Parliament. The House of Lords must declare it to be the Jaw that the Hong 
of Commons possess the privileges which they now claim. What would this 
be but a submission to the House of Lords of the question, whether or no such 
privilege existed? If there were a writ of error, the House of Lords must de. 
clare the same thing, upon inquiry into this unfortunate judgment, of which 
the House of Commons seemed to think so much. Why should there be g9 
great a fear of submitting this question to the House of Lords? That was the 
highest tribunal of appeal in the country; and if they were content to trust 
matters relating to character, to property, to their liberties, and even to their 
lives, to the judgment of the House of Lords, why not trust them to decide 
upon their privileges? If there was one question more than another on which 
an unfavourable judgment by the Lords was not to be dreaded, it was precisely 
this question of privilege ; because the House of Lords could not deny the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons without at the same time denying their own, 

In Sir Francis Burdett’s case, the Commons had succeeded in main- 
taining their privileges by taking the right course of ordering the At- 
torney-General to appear and plead before the House of Lords. 

Lord Extor seconded Mr. Kelly’s resolutions. 

Sir Jonn Campsett followed in reply to Mr. Kelly. He urged the 
necessity of adopting Lord John Russell’s motion, because the Court 
would probably next morning make the rule absolute for compelling 
the Sheriffs to pay over the amount of the levy to Stockdale. If the 
Tfouse ordered the Sheriffs to refund to Hansards, they would furnish 
those functionaries with cause against the rule, and why it should be 
discharged. Sir John Campbell proceeded to argue. that the Bill of 
Rights secured to the House the privilege now denied to them. It de- 
clares that “ nothing shall be questioned which is done in Parliament,”— 
which means, said the Attorney-General, “ by the authority of Parlia- 
ment.” ‘The Sheriffs were as much bound to obey an order of the High 
Court of Parliament as of the Court of Chancery; and staying the exe- 
cution of a writ by order of Parliament would be no violation of their 
oaths. He cited a series of precedents to convince the House that 
actions had been stayed by order of Parliament in former times; and 
while he admitted that the House might be in some difficulty, main- 
tained that the boldest course was the safest. 

Sir Epwarp Sucpen expressed his ‘astonishment that any lawyer 
should maintain the doctrine that whatever the House of Commons 
chose to assert should be the law of the country. He had no doubt that 
the Attorney-General’s argument in court on the question of privilege, 
would go down to posterity as a monument of great legal industry and 
acquirement, but that learned person had failed to exhibit to the House 
the fruits of the like careful investigation. Indeed, his whole state- 
ment was full of hurry, confusion, and inaccuracy. Sir Edward Sugden 
entered into a very minute examination of the Attorney-General’s 
precedents, with a view to show that they were either inapplicable, in- 
accurately quoted, or virtually set aside by subsequent decisions. As 
to the doctrine that the Bill of Rights secured every thing done by 
authority of Parliament from question, it was one which Sir John 
Campbell would never venture to broach in a court of law. The no- 
tion that the order of the House to the Sheriffs to refund the money to 
Hansard would be a sufficient cause against the rule in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, was absurd: the thing could not be done. * Next 
day’s proceedings would show that; and the House would see what a 
broken reed it relied upon. 

Lord Howick maintained, that without the power of publishing in- 
formation, it was impossible that the representative machine could be 
worked with advantage, and that if the House submitted to the Court 
in the present instance, “ there was an end to every cne of the privi- 
leges it possessed.” 

Sir Rosert Inciis reminded the House of the extremities to which 
this quarrel might be carried— 

He apprehended it to be possible that the Sheriffs might refuse obedience to 
the judgment of the House, and that they might be supported by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Now, the Lord Chief Justice of England, the head of the 
criminal law of the country, and the conservator of the peace, had a right, he 
believed, to call upon all the Sheriffs throughout England to support him in 
the exercise of his office. If he were wrong in. supposing that the power of 
the Chicf Justice was coextensive with the kingdom, it was coextensive with 
the county ; and he could call upon the Sheriff and his officers to protect the 
Court. Would the House send the Sergeant-at-Arms to seize the Chief 
Justice on the bench? He observed the noble lord assented to this. 

Lord J. RussEtt—“ I neither assent nor dissent.” 

Sir R. Incxris—That must take place if the House followed up its reso- 
lution. He took it for granted that the noble lord and honourable gentle- 
men opposite would not follow the Sergeant-at-Arms. But would the 
Judges be indifferent meanwhile? Might they not call upon the Sheriff to 
call out the posse comitatus? He asked the noble lord whether he was pre- 
pared for a contest in the streets of London between the military authorities, 
which a colleague of the noble lord’s might perhaps place at his disposal in aid 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the civil power? He warned the noble lord of 
the necessity of pausing in his career. To advance further would be danger- 
ous to the authority and influence of the House of Commons, and destructive 
to the constitution of the empire. 

Sir Rosert Peet thought it must be allowed, that if he adhered to 
his already-expressed opinion on the question before the House, his 
motive must be a conscientious one— 

There was no particular claim upon him, on the part of the present House 
of Commons, if he looked to the mere merits of the existing institution, that 
should induce him to come forward in its defence. ‘That House had reposed no 
confidence in him, and it therefore had no claim upon him except that which 
was imposed by a conscientious sense of duty. If mere party considerations 
could influence him, he would have ranged himself with those with whom he 
had uniformly acted, rather than with a party with whom he had a temporary 
but very short agreement, and whom he pie with perfect cordiality, in the 
very next week prove to be utterly unworthy of his and the public confidence. 
(Opposition cheers.) He said, therefore, that if he did deviate from the course 
which the majority of his honourable friends were inclined to take, it could be 
from nothing but a sense of that duty which he owed to his country. 

Sir Robert said the House should hear no legal technicalities from 
him; nothing but what was expressed in the clearest, plainest terms, 
and without any thing of sophistry. If by practical arguments his 
doubts could be removed, his learned friends should have his vote. 











aught not to proceed by writ of error in a case affecting their privileges—that 


“I maintain, in the first place, this position—that whatever privilege is 
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the proper and effectual discharge of the functions of the House 
of Commons, that privilege the Hourse of Commons possesses. That is my 
hypothesis—that is my hypothetical position—that if a privilege be absolutely 
necessary for the proper performance of the duties of the House of Commons, 
of that ‘privilege they are possessed. My second position, Sir, is this—and it 
js in strict logical sequence—that this particular. privilege of free publication, 
not liable to be questioned in any court of law, is absolutely necessary. That 
js my second position. My third position is this—we have no security for the 
proper and ¢ ectual exercise of that special privilege, unless we are enabled by 
our own declared power to vindicate it. Sir, I rejoice that an opportunity 
has been afforded for most maturely considering this question : I rejoice for 
the sake of proving that we are not influenced by factious motives—that we 
gre sincerely desirous of opportunity for mature reflection, that. this interval 
has been suffered to elapse. Sir, I have spent that interval, not in endeavour- 
ing to fortify and confirm my previous opinion by reading over the authorities 
of those who have struggled on behalf of the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, but I have passed it in reading over those eminent judicial authorities 
which are in favour of the opposite position—I mean the judgments of those 
learned persons who decided the case in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; and, Sir, 
I must say that I have retired from the careful perusal of those important 
documents with the full and perfect conviction that the powers and authorities 
claimed by the Judges, are inconsistent with the privileges of this House, and 
that the judgment ought not to have followed from their own position, I refer 
you to my Lord Denman’s judgment itself for proof of that assertion; for he 
admits most clearly and distinctly the position for which I contend—that, if 
this privilege be necessary for the proper performance of our functions, then we 
possess it. Lord Denman says, ‘That Parliament enjoys privileges of the 
most important character, no person capable of the least reflection can doubt 
for a moment. Some are common to both Houses, some peculiar to each ; all 
are essential to the discharge of their functions. If they were not the fruit of 
deliberation in Aula Regia, they rest on the stronger ground of a necessity, 
which became apparent at least as soon as the two Houses took their present 
position in the State.” He says further, ‘The Commons of England are 
not invested with more of power and dignity by their legislative character, 
than by that which they bear as the grand inquest of the nation. All 
the privileges that can be required for the energetic discharge of the duties 
inherent in that high trust, are conceded without a murmur or a doubt. 
We freely admit them in all their extent and variety.’ He likewise says, 
‘The proof of this privilege was grounded on three principles—necessity, prac 
tice, universal acquiescence. If the necessity can be made out, no more need 
be said ; it is the foundation of every privilege of Parliament, and justifies 
all that it requires.’” Now, therefore, Sir Robert anticipated no answer to 
his first position, because he had the distinct admission of that which he must 
consider as a hostile and disinterested authority, that if the privilege be neces- 
sary, that House possessed it. [e agreed with Lord Denman, that they could 
prove no prescription. But Lord De 
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man himself had admitted, that on the 
very same ground on which they claimed this privilege of free publication, 
rested also the privilege even of freedom of debate. He therefore said, that 
free discussion within those walls rested upon the acknowledged necessit; 
such a privilege, and upon nothing clse. He was not certain that if they were 
compelled to abandon the privilege of free publication, they had any security 
for the continuance of the privilege of free debate. Lord Denman also had 
said that the privilege of free debate had been denied when Members began to 
speak their minds. Lord Denman says, ‘Thus the privilege of having their 
debates unquestioned, though denied when the Members began to speak their 
minds in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and punished in its exercise both by 
that Princess and her two successors, was soon clearly perceived to be indis- 
pensable, and universally acknowledged.’ ‘Then he had no prescription to 
plead in favour of free debate: Queen Elizabeth had denied it, James had 
denied it, Charles had denied it; but the privilege rested upon the same indis- 
putable ground of necessity, acknowledged by the Judges to prove the existence 
of privilege. Now, there was no power possessed by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in this respect that was not also possessed by every Manor Court, and 
Borough Court, and Hundred Court: therefore it followed, that that privilege 
of free publication, if they were not able to maintain it themselves, was liable 
to be questioned not only by those high and eminent legal authorities, for whom 
he had unfeignedly the highest respect, and concerning whom not one expres- 
sion of his should be inconsistent with the most perfeet reverence. His object 
was to show that the privilege of free discussion rested upon the same founda- 
tion as that of free publication—namely, acknowledged necessity. He wished 
to show also that that privilege of free debate had been questioned not only 
by Sovereigns in the exercise of arbitrary and despotic powers, but also that 
the Court of King’s Bench itself had in other times denied, not only the 
right of free publication, but also the right of free debate. They had no pre- 
scription to rely upon for their privilege of free debate. He could prove that 
there was a period when the Judges had denied that the House of Commons 
had the power of freedom of speech. 

The necessity of free publication to the full discharge of their Par- 
liamentary duties, Sir Robert Peel thought could be demonstrated 
without difficulty— 

What was the nature and character of their duties? what were the uni- 
versal doctrines held with respect to them ?—Not that they were bound impli- 
Citly to obey the commands of their constituents; but what constitutional 
writer had ever doubted that there ought to be a general sympathy between 
the constituent body and the representative ? Could they hope that in these 
times the mere unexplained votes which they gave would meet with un- 
questioned acquiescence? was it not important that the public mind should 
be enlightened by their acts? What was the meaning of the right of peti- 
tioning? Was it meant that they who should have that right should be utterly 
ignorant of what they petitioned about? was it right that they should have 
imposed on them the obligation of petitions coming from vast bodies of men in 
utter ignorance of the main facts about which they petitioned? What great 
legislative act that had been passed by Parliament for the last fifty years had 
not been passed mainly from the influence of public opinion bearing upon the 
House of Commons? Take the abolition of slavery: did they believe that 
slavery ever could have been abolished unless they had published to the world 
the evidence of the abuses and horrors of slavery? He would ask them this 
question—did they think they ever would have persuaded the people of Eng- 
land to pay 20,000,0001. for the abolition of slavery, unless through their con- 
Viction of the abuses of slavery and of the degradations to which it led, making 
it absolutely necessary to the honour of England to be abolished ? Could this 
be an argument that they should have the right of imposing this tax on the 
people of England from their own conviction of the necessity of the abolition 
of slavery, but that they should be utterly unable to say to the people of Eng- 
land, who paid the money, ‘ We will tell you the grounds upon which that act 
was called for?’ Could they have ventured to carry that act, unless they had 
had with them that degree of public opinion which could alone give it efficiency, 
and produce the impression they wished to make on forcign countries ? He 
asked, did they think it possible that the slave-trade could have been abo- 
lished, considering the prejudice with which Mr. Wilberforce had to contend, 
unless they had informed the public mind of the abuses of that trade? Evi- 
dence was taken on the slave-trade in the Privy Council: that was published 
to the world in the year 1788. Mr. Wilberforce brought forward 
the question in 1789, having to contend against delegates from Liver- 
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pool, who gave evidence in support of the slave-trade. He asked 
for a Committee to remove the impression that the delegates had made. He 
would read to them the evidence which had been given to rebut it. Mr. Norris, 
one of the Liverpool delegates, had given this account of the middle passage— 
“ The apartments of the slaves were fitted up for their accommodation as much 
as circumstances would allow. The right ankle of one was connected by a 
small manacle to the left of another; and ifthey were turbulent, they were 
also confined by irons to their wrists. They had several meals a day, ofall the 
luxuries that Africa provided, with African sauces, and another meal of pulse : 
after breakfast they had water to wash themselves with, while their apartments 
were perfumed with frankincense and lime-juice. Before dinner they were 
amused ; singing and dancing were promoted, and games of chance were fur- 
nished them.” Mr. Wilberforce felt what would be the effects of these false 
statements of the facts of the case, and felt that until the impression made by 
these statements was removed, the continuance of the slave-trade would be in- 
evitable, for it would be supported by public opinion. He invoked the assist- 
ance of the House of Commons first to remove the film from the public mind by 
hearing counter-evidence : and in that counter-examination it appeard that the 
meal of pulse of which Mr. Norris spoke was a meal of horse beans. “ The 
song and the dance,” said Mr, Norris, “ are promoted.” Mr. Wilberforce said 
“It would have been more fair if he had explained in what way they were pro- 
moted. The truth was, that for th : i wretches, 
loaded with chains and oppressed with disease, were forced to dance by the 
terror of the lash, and sometimes by the actual use ef it. ’ sai’ one of the 
witnesses, ‘was employed to dance the men while another danced the 
women.’ What, then, was the meaning of the word ‘promoted?’ And it 
might be said with respect to the African sauces being provided, and all the 
delicacies of African luxury, that it was proved in evidence that an instrument 
was sometimes carried out in order to force the slaves to eat. That was evi- 
dence how much they enjoyed themselves. As to their singing, what should 
Pee * : 
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cause her song was too painful for his feelings? i 
allegations of the middle passage; and it was the proof of this that made the 
change in the public mind, and which eventually led to the abolition of slavery. 
Could it be said that every slave-cay eruelties were denounced had 
a right at every quarter-sessions to bring an action against tl inter for libel? 
Could the House believe that but for the publication of evidence 
Warren Hastings would have been impeached, or that removal 
of the Duke of York from the command of the Army would have been 
acquiesced in, had Parliament I erely to say, “* We petition 
for the removal of this illustr i you the 
reasons of this proceeding whetl 
the House had suilicient secu 
cise of a privilege necessary for the enc 
It was conceded that the privilege of the 
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marking their sense of a privilege which they were at 
own inherent right, and that they would not fail toe<iauste- » -~ethod of 
defending and maintaining it. For his own part, he thought::.: the latter 
was tue only proper and becoming course for the House to purssc. Because, 
even if they should ultimately fail, and be called upon to consider other alter- 
natives, they would then at least stand in this less humiliating position—that 
they had not tamely submitted, nor lightly abandoued a privilege which they 
felt to be essential to the proper discharge of their functions as a leg i 
body. No: the duty of the House to fight the battle to the last; and 
then, if they were ultimately overcome, they could appeal with 2 good grace 
to the authority of the State tur that permanent protection which the law as it 
now stood would not afford them. Ile could not conceive what other course 
the House could pursue ina case where one of its undoubted privileges was 
assailed. 

He begged Members to put out of view the question of selling their 
papers. He entirely agreed with Lord Denman, that the act of selling 
did not alter the case, and publication was complete without it. He 
could show that the collision would not be avoided by rescinding the 
resolution authorizing the sale of papers— 

The Judges admitted that they had the right of publication for the use of 
their own members. Now, if that meant any thing at all, it meant that a publi- 
cation made for their own use was a pri 1 publication. It could have no 
other meaning. But were they to acquiesce in the construction which the 
Judges had put upon the law? If they did so, he thought they would at 
once be involved in enormous difficulties. Take, again, the instance of the 
20,000,0002. voted for the emancipation of the Negroes, and suppose this ez 
He, as a Member of the House of Commons, was in possession of all the paper 
relating to that matter. He had the despatch of Mr. Huskisson relating to the 
cruelties practised upon female slaves; he had all the evidence whic!: had oper- 
ated to remove from the public mind the prejudices that had previously existed 
in favour of slavery ; he was in possession of all the facts which had brought 
the House properly to appreciate the horrors of slavery, and determined them 
to pass a law for its abolition. He had voted for the grant of 20,000,0002, by 
which the emancipation of the slaves was accompanied. He returned to his 
constituents, and was questioned by them as to the voting of so large a sum ot 
the public money. According to the construction put upon ¢ w by the 
Judges in the present instance, he, under such circumstances, though he was 
permitted to possess the evidence himself, would have no right to make it 
known to his constituents in order to justify his vote, or to explain the grounds 
upon which he had assented to so large an expenditure of the public money. 
Questioned upon the hustings by his constituents—having the volume of evi- 
dence in his hands—himself possessed of all the facts which induced him to 
regard the horrors of slavery as an intolerable evil, and a blot upon the honour 
of the nation; still, according to the construction of the Judges, Le was not at 
liberty to refer to one single page of the privileged volume, nor to dduce from 
its contents one single fact to explain his vote, and satisfy the minds of his 
constituents. For it was expressly laid down, apparently by the concurrent 
authority of all the Judges of the court, that he, though possessed of these 
papers for his own use, was not entitled to disclose one tittle of their contents 
to any other person, 
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Mr. Justice Littledale said— 

“ The privileges of Parliament appear to me to be confined to the walls of 
Parliament for what is necessary for the transaction of the business there ; 
to protect individual Members, so as that they may always be able to attend 
their duties; and to punish persons who are guilty of contempts to the House, 
or against the orders and proceedings or other matters relating tu the House, or 
to individual Members in discharge of their duties to the House; and to such 
other matters and things as are necessary to carry on their Parliamentary 
functions; and to print documenits for the use of the Members. But a pub- 
lication sent out to the world, though founded on and in pursuance of an order 
of the House, in my opinion becomes separated from the House: it is no 
longer any matter of the House, but of the agents they employ to distribute 
the papers: their agents are not the House, but in my opinion they are indi- 
viduals acting on their own responsibility, or other publishers of papers.” 
What a mockery was this! The Speaker, in the exercise of an admitted pri- 
vilege, ordered Mr. Hansard to do a certain act, which could only be done out 
of the walls of Parliament; and the moment that Mr. Hansard set to work to 
execute that order, the privilege of the House was lost, and its agent liable to 
be punished by a court oflaw. If that were so—if that were the conflict in 
which they were next to be engaged—it was plain that they would very shortly 
be involved ina situation of as much difficulty as that in which they now stood. 
Was it fitting, then, that they should acquiesce in the construction which the 
Judges had put upon the law? Mr. Justice Patteson went, he thought, one 
step further either than Lord Denman or Mr. Justice Littledale. Mr. Justice 
Patteson said, “ It is said, that if papers, however defamatory, must needs be 
printed for the use of the Members—as it is plain they must, and the point is 
not disputed—their further circulation cannot be avoided; for what is to be 
done with the copies upon a dissolution of Parliament, or upon the death or 
retirement of a Member? The answer is obvious: the copy of such defamatory 
matter ought to be destroyed, as it can no longer be used for the purpose for 
which it was intended; or at allevents it must not be communicated to others.” 
Now, he would take the case of the last Speaker of the House, Lord Dun- 
fermline, who had probably retired with a large mass of Parliamentary papers. 
If Lord Dunfermline made use of any of these papers, he would be liable to an 

» action of libel. Lord Dunfermline’s papers—the papers which had accumu- 

lated on his hands whilst he was Speaker of the House of Commons—were now 
no longer privileged; they lost their character of privilege as soon as the noble 
lord ceased to be a Member of the House of Commons. And Lord Dunferm- 
line would be responsible, not only to the Court of Queen’s Bench, but to any 
Court of Quarter-sessious in the kingdom, if he presumed to make use of any 
of those papers. Suppose, again, that a Member of the House should die pos- 
sessed of a great number of these papers. Suppose, for instance, that he 
should leave behind him the whole of the Parliamentary papers upon the sub- 
ject of the foreign slave-trade. Those papers were full of libels upon indi- 
viduals—libels ujon persons in this country, libels upon foreigners. Now, if 
after the death of the Member these papers should obtain any kind of circula- 
tion, or should simply pass from the deceased Member’s library into the posses- 
sion of any other person not a Member of the House, he apprehended that, 
according to the construction put upon the law by the Judges, any foreigner 
whose conduct was reflected upon in any part of these pa ers would have a 
right to bring an action of libel aud to recover damages. What was to be- 
come of the bookseller who should happen to sell any of hes papers? The 
moment that tle Mermber died, the papers ceased to be priviieged: who then 
would dare to touch them? No man could presume to do so; no man could 
take them to himself; or at all events no man could undertake to sell them 
without rendering himself liable to an action. Mr. Justice Patteson further 
said, “ Whether any individual Member might or might not be justified in 
commvn'cating to some persons cut of the House defamatory matter printed 
for the use of the House, I cannot pretend to say. Probably, upon any such 
question arising, the decision will be with ajury.” ‘Therefore Sir Robert Peel 
contended, that if the House were to acquiesce in the decision of the Court, 
that the publication for the use of Members was privileged, but that the use 
of the publication by Members for the information of their constituents sub- 
jected them to an action of libel,—if the {Louse acquiesced in that decision, he 
maintained that the functions of the House of Commons, as a branch of the 
Legislature, would be paralyzed; they would at once become unfitted for the 
due discharge of their duties as the Representatives of the People and the 
framers of laws, unless indeed they were to act upon ignorant first Impressions, 
instead of upon those sound opinions which resulted from inquiry and the dis- 
semination of correct information. 

In support of the doctrine, which he held to be correct, that the 
House of Commons was the judge of its own privilege, Sir Robert 
Peel referred to the Attorney-General’s speech, and to the decisions of 
several Judges—Wright, Dennison, Gould, Blackstone, and De Grey ; 
though Holt’s opinion had been at variance with these. Fortified by these 
authorities, he could not relinquish a privilege which he verily be- 
lieved to be essential to the discharge of his duties as a Member of 
Parliament. But, said Sir Robert in conclusion— 

“T do not conceal from myself the fact that we have great difficulties to cou- 
tend with. Thus with pain I come to the determination of entering into a contest 
with the Couris of Law. You may tell me that there are processes by which the 
payment of the money may be ultimately enforced in the courts. Ladmit the 
strength of the reasoning, and the authority conveyed by the experience of 
those who urge such a view; but this I say, with a perfectly safe conscience, 
that every instrument which the ordinary principles of the constitution sanc- 
tions, an overpowering sense of duty urges me to use, before I seek for the solu- 
tion of our present difficulties in the surrender of our privileges. An attempt 
to remedy this evil by legislation may be 
within our power are exhausted. 11! } 
mons has not that ucnee on tl 
look in vain for the sy 
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prediction so confidently made, that the 
the constitution of this House would conciliate 
nded. 1 was no party to that change. I confess 

» that we are inferior to the great men who 
(Loud Opposition cheers, an- 
3.) But, I say, if by our inferiority and 

degeneracy we have prejudiced the character of the House, and diminished its 
influence with the public, we ought not to make that a reason for depriving it 
of that essential power which inheres in so noble an institution, Whatever 
may be our inferiority, we should feel we are but the tenants of a day—the 
flecting occupants of the noble fabric; and the very circumstances of our 
tenure form an additional reason why with a kind of filial reverence we should 
prevent, if we car, a permancut injury from taking the place of a temporary 
decay. But Isay more, that no public object can be gained by the mutilation 
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of our privileges. j 
‘There once stood the House of Commons,’ depend upon it the void will be 
filled by a combination of turbid clen , acknowledging no respect for au- 
thority, observing no reverence for prescription, usurping the powers of the 
other branches of the Legislature, and defending the possession of those powers 
by means worthy of such usurpers. Sir, I shall conclude my vindication for 
having so long occupied the time of the Louse, by a simple speech delivered by 
Mr. Crewe ut an carly period of our history. When the liberties of the House 
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of Con. nons were threatened, Mr. Crewe, in encouraging the House to pre. 
serve its privileges, said in simple but emphatic language, ‘ I would not have 
spoken about our privileges, if the thing questioned were only matter of form, 
and not of matter; but this is of that importance to us, that if we should 
yield our liberties to be but of grace, these walls that have known the holdin 
of them these many years would blush ; and therefore we cannot, in duty to 
our country, but stand upon it, that our liberties and privileges are our un. 
doubted birthright and iakatiienens* ” (Loud cheers.) 

The House divided— 

For Lord John Russell’s motion ...........606. 205 
For Mr. Kelly’s amendment .............0000008+ 90 
Majority .......csccccccessssesveeee LIS 

Lord Jonn Russet then moved— 

“That the said Sheriffs be ordered to refund the said amount forthwith to 
Messrs Hansard.” 

Captain BoLpeEro presented a petition from Stockdale, praying to be 
heard at the bar; and he moved accordingly, as an amendment to Lord 
John Russell’s motion, 

“That John Joseph Stockdale be called to the bar of this House.” 

At Lord Mauon’s request, Captain BotpEero withdrew his amend.- 
ment; and the House divided on Lord John Russell’s motion— 

For it 
AZainBt it.....cccccccsscrccerscccccssscoserccecrsecees 80 


Renee ener ere eneres eee eeeseeeseseeseseesseseees 





Majority ...cccccccccccrssscccsesses 112 

On Lord Joun RvussE.u’s motion, the Sheriffs of Middlesex were 
called to the bar. 

The Speaker communicated to the Sheriffs the resolutions which 
the House had adopted, and said that the House was ready to hear any 
thing they had to offer. 

The Sheriffs bowed, retired a few paces, bowed again, but did not 
utter a word. 

The Speaker said, “ You may withdraw.” 

The Sheriffs withdrew, amidst immense cheering from the Oppo- 
sition benches. 

Lord Joun RussE.x then moved, 

“That Willian Evans, Fsquire, and John Wheelton, Esquire, Sheriff of 
Middlesex, having been guilty of a an, and breach of the privileges of 
this House, be committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending 
this House; and that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant accordingly.” 

This motion was met by motions for adjournment ; and it was finally 
agreed that the Sheriffs, Mr. France, Under-Sheriff, and Mr. Thomas 
Burton Howard, Stockdale’s attorney, should be ordered to attend the 
House next day. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Fitzroy Ketty presented petitions from the 
Sheriffs of Middlesex, expressing regret that they should have incurred 
the displeasure of the House, and stating their conscientious belief that 
their entire conduct had been in conformity with “their duty to their 
Sovereign and the Court of Queen’s Bench, whose officers they were.” 
Mr. Kelly delivered a long speech in defence of the Sheriffs. He pro- 
tested against the injustice of punishing them, without trial in a court 
of law, for the conscientious performance of duties they had sworn to 
discharge. He represented also the difficult position in which the 
House would find itself, should the Court of Queen’s Bench order the 
Sheriffs to pay the money to Stockdale. He concluded with a motion 
that the Sheriits be “ brought to the bar and discharged.” 

Sir Roserr Incuis seconded the motion. 

Lord Joun RusseE.u could see no reason why the House should 
stop short in its proceedings against the Sheriffs. He did not attach 
much weight to the plea that they were bound by their oaths to disobey 
the order of the House of Commons— 

“The Sheriffs, in their petition, state that they have sworn ‘that they will 
duly return, serve, and execute all the Queen's writs sent to them.’ This is 
very true; but we have had it stated in evidence at the bar of the House, that 
on an injunction from the Court of Chancery being served on them, the She- 


| riffs could not proceed to execute the Queen’s writ from any other court: the 


order of the Court of Chancery would stand in the way of the execution of any 
such writ. We know, too, that if the Board of Green Cloth forbid the execu- 
tion of a writ within the precincts of a royal palace, the Sheriffs are prohibited. 
Therefore, don’t tell me that an oath which is not observed when it comes in 
contact with the Court of Chancery, and which is not observed when it comes 
in contact with the Board of Green Cloth—that an oath which is good for no- 
thing as against the Court of Chancery or Board of Green Cloth, becomes 
stringent and binding and paramount on the conscience when it comes in con- 


_ tact with the House of Commons; and that the Sheriffs in that case, and in 


that case only, are bound to execute the writ.” 

With respect to the collision with the Court of Queen’s Bench, he 
could not but hope that, upon reconsideration, the Judges would set 
aside the former decision, and act upon the wiser and better opinion of 
Lord Kenyon. He moved that the House resume the debate upon the 
motion for cominitting the Sheriffs to the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arins. 

Mr. Marrutas Arwoop, Colonel Conotiy, Mr. Darsy, and Mr. 
I'RESHFIELD opposed Lord John Russell’s amendment; Lord Tr1eN- 
MouTH and Mr. Hume supported it. 

Mr. Law said, that if the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
were illegal, it ought to have been appealed against, not submitted to; 
but ifit were legal, they ought not to punish the Sheriffs for obeying a 
legal judgment— 

He would recommend to the House, tender as they were supposed to be of 
their representative character and the rights of their constituents, to consider 
that the Sheriffs recently at the bar were elected to that important office 
by no less a number than 9,000 citizens of London. He asked whether officers 
so clected and authorized, who were sworn on the part of the public as well as 
on that of the Sovereign to execute truly and indifferently their public trust, 
and who appeared, both by their examination at the bar of the House and by 
their own petition, to have pursued a course which had been lauded and ex- 
tolled—he submitted whether these officcrs ought to be committed to the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, because they had not violated thcir oaths, and 
had not proved themselves unworthy of the confidence reposed in them? On 
Saturday last nothing was said against the Sheriffs. Why, then, should the 
House change its course ; and, for the dirty purposes of extracting money from 
their pockets by means of duress and the influence of fear, say, “ We have 
altered our opinion, and we find you guilty of a breach of privilege; but, never- 
theless, if you will assist us to rob the plaintiff in the action at law, we will 
liberate you?” 
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Mr. Erte referred to the monstrous decisions of the Judges in the 
reign of Charles the First, to show the danger of intrusting the Judges 
with power to decide upon questions of privilege. 

Mr. DisraEti cited the conduct of the House of Commons at the 
same period of English history, as proof of their readiness to abuse their 

wers— 

The House of Commons, in the very age which the honourable and learned 

entleman fixed on to decide this question, as far as the Judges were concerned, 
in that very age of Charles the First, the House of Commons appointed a 
Committee to sequestrate, according to their arbitrary decision, the estates of 
the gentlemen of England ; and the members of that Committee purchased at a 
price fixed by themselves the lands which they had sequestrated. This was 
one of the privileges of the House of Commons in the age of Charles the 
First—the age fixed on by the honourable and learned gentleman. Again, in 
that same age the House of Commons had declared that any definition of the 
Trinity which did not agree with the opinion of the majority, was a breach of 

rivilege. Let the House remember, too, that in the same age of Charles the 

irst, the House of Commons called a fanatical Quaker to the bar of the 
House, and, because he entertained some opinions respecting some of the most 
abstruse mysteries of the truth of revelation, which did not accord with the 
opinions of the majority, they ordered him to be branded with a hot iron. He 
was then allowed to retire, and afterwards ordered back to the bar; and then, 
because he persisted in the unfortunate mistake which the majority did not 
sanction, the House ordered his tongue to be cut out. This was another pri- 
vilege of the House of Commons in the age which the honourable and learned 
gentleman took as the basis of his argument. Let gentlemen remember, that 
the same House, in the plenitude of its power, after it had by an exercise of 
its privilege sent cight Bishops to the Tower in one morning, when it met for 
the transaction of business and found it had nothing to do, but that a con- 
siderable sum had been paid into the Exchequer, voted that this sum should 
be distributed among the Members of the House. ‘This was another of the 
privileges of the House of Commons in the age of Charles the First, so quoted 
by the honourable and learned gentleman. 

He was not sure that such things might not be done again. The 
present House could not boast any great superiority over that which 
acted in the manner described— 

He could not find in the present House any quality which could make him 
for amoment suppose it superior to that age which produced Hampden, Crom- 
well, both the Vanes, St. John, and Selden; nor could he discover any ground 
for believing that in wisdom or eloquence the Parliament of 1640 was inferior 
to that of 1840. But he believed that there was much more similarity between 
them in the grasping and ambitious spirit by which they were actuated. He 
therefore should resist their assumption of a privilege beyond all law. He had 
no wish to see a revival of the times of extravagant privilege; and as far as his 
weak voice could prevail, he should prevent it. He had no wish to have his 
property sequestrated or his person tortured, or to see a bold usurper walking 
up to the table of the House and ordering them to “ take away that bauble.” 
(Opposition cheers.) 

Sir Francis Burpett could not refrain from giving an opinion upon 
the question before the House, though certainly not anxious 

“Tterum antiquo se includere ludo.” 
It did seem to him, that the personal safety and the liberty of every one in the 
country was laid so entirely at the mercy of the House of Commons by these 
resolutions, if they were in fact to ride over the laws of the land, and if the 
House of Commons had the modesty to pretend not to be bound by the laws 
which they themselves passed in conjunction with the House of Peers and 
with the sanction of the Crown—if a simple resolution of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons (and, be it observed, that too an ex post fucio declaration) should be 
allowed to prevail over the common and the statute law alike—it did seem to 
him that this so entirely subverted all the principles of justice and of the 
English constitution, that he could not let the occasion pass without making 
one appeal to the good sense of the country at large. He said the country 
at large, for he was not ashamed to declare provoco ad populum. Most extra- 
ordinary it was that the House of Commons should thus have a right of ex- 
ercising a power far beyond that of sic volo sie jubeo, by means of a declara- 
tion after the fact contained ina resolution which assigns that for a crime 
which was not so before it passed. If. that were to be suffered in this Reformed 
House of Commons—if that could be done now, then he said the people in 
this country were in a far worse situation under the present than under the 
old system of representation. In no Unreformed Parliament in which he had 
had the honour of a seat had resolutions so hostile to the public liberties as 
those of the noble lord ever been passed. When Duncan was murdered under 
the roof of Macbeth, the latter says— 
“He's here in double trust : 

First as I am his kinsman and his subject— 

Strong both agamst the deed; then as his host, 

Who shoald against his murderer shut the door, 

Not bear the kuife myself.’ 
With respect to the liberties of the country, the House stood in such a posi- 
tion ; and the people of England might well say that the House, whose para- 
mount duty it was to watch over their libertics, had abandoned the trust, and 
by their assumption of privilege were doing their utmost to destroy the freedom 
of Englishmen. 

There was a growing spirit of insubordination abroad— 

He remembered very well in his young days, when he was a boy, that two or 
three constables were quite sufficient to disperse a large assemblage, such was 
the reverence for the law among the people: but all that was changed now. 
There was another description of feeling abroad than in his early days, 
and there was another description of patriotism. The highest patriotism 
now-a-days consisted in stirring up the greatest possible number of people 
to violence, and keeping itself out of the action of recoil—out of danger. 
The most meritorious service to the State seemed to him to consist of sowing 
the seeds of civil commotion as thickly aud as widely as possible in England 
and Ireland—in exciting the people of both countries as much as might be 
against the lawful authorities, against peace and order. It might be called 
emancipation, or liberation, or any other name; but in every shape it was the 
same, and under every appellation ; and its unvarying motto was, “ Put money 
in thy pocket.” (4 laugh, and crics of “ Question!” © Divide!” “ Order !”) 
The learned Agitator for Ireland might have determined, at the head of his tive 
hundred thousand fighting men, to put down public opinion in England; but 
he would tind the law paramount to all his efforts in this country. But what 
was it all about ? 

Mr. O’ConNELL said he was tempted to take a phrase which Sir 
Francis Burdett had used, “ What is all this about?” Sir Francis had 
gone round and about, and touched every thing, but done nothing. As 
for the parenthetical attack upon himself, he forgave it upon one con- 
dition— 

Once he had the misfortune of an infliction of the honourable baronet’s 
praise : if he never inflicted it on him again, he would forgive him—his cen- 
sure was far more desirable. But to return to the question. It seemed to him 
that, as far as his attack on the tyranny of the resolution was concerned, the 
honourable baronet was ina yery awkward predicament; that was, he was in 











as awkward a predicament as a man could be who was at variance with himself. 
For he well remembered, and the House no doubt remembered it too, that the 
honourable baronet voted for certain resolutions come to by the House in 
August 1839, on the action of Polack against the Messrs. Hansard; those re- 
solutions affirming, it would not be forgotten, “that it was a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the House to bring that action against its officers.” The honour- 
able baronet supported this tyranny, oppression, and daring, as he termed it; 
and he was alive and merry there now. The honourable baronet not alone 
supported this resolution by his vote, but he supported it also by a short 
speech—certainly a very unusual case with him, and the only one on which 
he acted at all rationally. And in that speech he said, “ that he agreed with 
the noble lord that the House should possess all the power necessary for the 
due discharge of its functions; that the right of publication should be centred 
in it; that it should have, in his opinion, all the powers necessary for the wel- 
fare of the public; and that, therefore, he should not oppose the resolutions ; 
which,” he added, “ he thought rational in themselves, and quite consistent 
with a proper respect for the liberty of the subject.” With that quotation 
from his speech, Mr. O'Connell would bow to the honourable baronet, until his 
next “ wheel about.” 

Sir Francis Burpert said, he was not bound by the report of his 
speech: however, he would not deny it, as he saw nothing inconsistent 
in it. 

The House divided— 


For Mr. Kelly’s motion to discharge the 
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The order for Mr. France's appearance was discharged, as Lord 
Joun Russe did not think it necessary to proceed against the Under- 
Sherifis. 

Thomas Burton Howard was called to the bar. He was asked by 
the ArrorNEY-GENERAL if he had been concerned in the action of 
Stockdale versus Hansards ? 

Mr. Law objected to that question ; and declared his determination 
to stop the progress of these proceedings by repeated motions for ad- 
journment. 

A long altercation occurred, and the House was for some time very 
disorderly. A motion for adjournment was negatived, by a vote of 113 
to 39; but Lord Joun Russeit then gave way, and the debate was 
adjourned to the day following. 

On Wednesday, Lord Jonw Russert having moved the order of the 
day “ for the further consideration” of Messrs. Hansards’ petition, 

Mr. Toomas DuncomBeE asked, whether Lord John had any objec- 
tion to produce copies of the warrant under which the Sheriffs and 
Stockdale had been committed ? 

Lord Joun Russewu said, the motion was unusual, and he must take 
time to consider of it. 

Mr. Duncompe then moved, as an amendment, for copies of the war- 
t,—protesting against the punishment of any person for offences 
tich were not described on the face of the warrant. 

Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp, Sir Epwarp Kxarcuae tt, and Sir EpwarD 
ScupEN supported the motion; and after some conversation, Lord JoHN 
Resseut, at the suggestion of the Spraxer, acceded to it; and the 
copies were ordered. 

Lord Jonn Russett then moved that Thomas Burton Howard be 
called to the bar. 

Sir Epwarp SuepEN moved 
words—* for the purpose of bei 
attendance on the House.” He ¢ 
in the way of example, and tha 
might be discharged, since they had not proeceded 
Sheriff and Bailiff who had made the levy. 

Sir Joun CAMPBELL wished to deter other attornies from bringing 
similar actions. They would stultify their own proceedings if they 
were uow to falter— 

His right honourable friend seemed to think that the House ought to place 
confidence in the Courts of Law; but he had no hesitation in declaring in his 
place that he had not any confide ; had decided against the 
House on one point of privil jinion of the Member tor 
Ripon himself; for he had said that i le complained 
was not an illegal publication, and that the € ch was wrong 
in saying so. He had the opinion of almost every lawyer on this point, even 
of that of Mr. Kelly. His learned friend shook his head at this; but he would 
acain say, that onthe ground stated le had no confidence in the decision 
of the Judges of the Qucen’s Bench on the point; and that was the reason 
why he had advised the omission of any cause of commitinent in the warrant. 

Mr. Fresurrmenp said, that attornies would not be deterred from 
doing their duty by any punishment the Ifouse could infliet— 


Vhatever the House might do, no man in England would ever want profes- 
attorney, and he would 
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sional advice, nor ougl.t to do so. E 
not be less so in Newgate than out of it; but even if h 
giving professional advice on the present case, or any circumstances rising out 
of it, there would, he repeated, be hundreds in the professton ready to tender 
their aid, no matter how strongly the Ifc lit express its opinion on the 
matter. Under all these circumstances, he ght the commitment of this 
gentleman would be an uncalled for, unnecessary, and unjust exercise of the 
power of the House. 

Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp said, the time \ te 
nicalities, quirks, and quibbles of the law, must give way to considera- 
tions of the highest importance. With the deepest regret he had heard 
her Majesty’s Attorney-General arraign the Judges for deciding agaist 
his own opinion; and when he saw Sir Robert Peel, who had all his 
life been engaged in protecting the great institutions of the country, 
taking the same side, he could not but think that the question was one 
of the deepest interest to the country— 

That question now was, whether the judzme ats of our venerable Courts of 
Law should give way to the opinion of a body fluctuating In Its composition—a 
body much influenced by political and party feelings, and made up of — 
balanced parties. If he were asked what course the House ought to take i 
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one of the Courts of Law decided against its privileges in one particular instance, 
he would say that if the asserted privilege was not inconsistent with the law 
of the land, there were other courts to whose judgment the question might be 
submitted until it came before the Supreme Court of Appeal. Why had the 
Attorney-General stopped short of that? We seemed now to be acting as 
if the Court of Queen’s Bench, in former days, was trying to become domi- 
nant over the Court of Common Pleas, and the Court of Chancery trying to 
encroach on the authority of both. That, however, was not the case. ‘The 
powers of each Court were well dgfined and admitted; and if the decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in the case of Stockdale against Hansard was 
wrong, why not carry the case to a Court of Error? Why stop at that 
emmy stage, if the object was to have the case decided according to the 








aw of the land? He would not, after the question had been so many days 
under consideration, enter into details which had been discussed over and over 
again. The House had declared its privilege, and acted on it. The question 
for its consideration now was, how was it to be used in this instance ? 

He saw no reason why the House should proceed against Mr. Howard. 
The plaintiff himself was in custody. ‘The great cause of ail this dif- 
ficulty—great let him call him, for he conquered them—was already in 
their prison. Why proceed against the attorney ? 

Why, he again asked, did they not cali before them the counsel and the 
Judges ? why stop short here, - 

“ Letting I dare not wait upon I would ?”’ 
Call it as they would, give it any term they might, the conduct of the House 
on this occasion was art nd he would venture to affirm, that the lan- 
guage used in the second re was as purely despotic as any that had 
ever been used in any doc artar or Turkish. It could hardly be neces- 
sary for him to call of the ffouse to the difference between the 
despotism of that of a numerous body. The despotism of 
an individual H ht relent, and he moved by feclings 
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points relating to their privilege:, and in the consideration of these would leave 
their hun hearts behiniher. Let the House bear in mind, that we were 
now setting an example which i'cht hereafter be followed, and with worse 





-consequences than at present. The right hononrable barouet the Member for 
Tamworth had said in no very indi 13, On a former evening, that we 
in the present day had des wisdom and the great ability of 
our predecessors, who had sh +h ability in that place. Certainly the 
right honourable barenet afforded in his own person an exception to that de- 
generacy ; for lad he lived in che tiie of some of our predecessors, none would 
have been listeued to with more attention and delight than he: but, let him 
ask the vight honourable baronet, did ne fear ever cross his breast, that having 
cegenerated from our ancestors, we inight in our descent get worse? Did he 
not think that a futare House of Commons might be found to abuse the pre- 
cedent which we now set them, and that too for the very worst of purposes ? 
Did he not fear that a time would come when a House of Commons, acting 
on our bed not wish to stop at legislation? Would it not 
be better, then, that we should do at first what we should come to at last? 
We ought co pause before we advauced to a point from which retreat would be 
impossible. Let them not strain the question of their privileges too much; it 
might ¢ heir destruction. If cyer the time shouid arrive when a chasm 
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1 right exi re the House of Comn ice stood, the future speculator as 
to the « its ruin would tid in its history that that ruin had not been 
brought about by too ready an abendonment or by too light and gentle an ex- 











asserting them too violently, and in 

had se u there—in defiauce of public opinion, to 
y ought to have bowed—in defiance of thet public in whose behalf 
the privilezes were claimed—in defience of every good feeling of every reason- 
able or thinking person, in seeking io punish those whe had committed no 
offence towards God or man. 








Sir Rovene Perr. observed, that Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s speech would 
have been niore appropriate to an earlier stage of the debate—imme- 

fter his own speech had been delivered. He was prepared to 
n, that he had said and done nothing ineonsistent with his Con- 
inciples. He had acted according to the best of his 
a itiously abstained from attacking the Judges ; 
considered it absolutely necessary to make a stand for the pre- 
servation of their privileges— 

He had, however, never ceneceled from himself that it might be ultimately 
impossible for them to succeed. Had he ever denied the imperfections of their 
powers? Did he not k { he not said, had he not assumed, that the 

But when it 
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Courts of Law would maintain the privileges of the House? 
iad been proved to him that the Courts of Law differed from the House in 
their view of this question—that they would take from them this privilege, 
nd not assist them in maintaining it—did he not know that then the powers 
which the constitution gave them were incomplete, and that they must resort 
to some other auth ? 3B of any power 












4 But he would not refuse the exe 
which he believed the law and constitution gave him; and it would be some 
lation to him, if they were driven to resort to legislation, that he had 
not compromised the exercise of other end more important privileges by 
shri g to resort to or by abandoning the use of any pewer which he be- 
lieved the constitution and the law had given him. . 
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which some Members at the opposite side were so fond of assuming, if they 
‘ that the Court of Queen's Bench had been guilty of a breach of pri- 
4 a ith the rior officcr than with “tnferk 5 
to deal with the superior officer than with the inferior officer, who 


naturally looked up to his superior, and was but an instrument in his hands, 
It was but a bad example for the House of Commons to exhibit to the Minis- 
terial officer; it was, in short, teac him to disobey the law of the land.” 
2EL adinitted that Myr. Darby had a right to an expla- 
red to his speech to show that his remarks applied 
t to under consideration (for the Attorney-Ge- 
neral had already pleaded,) but to a feture proceeding which he foresaw 


must arise— 
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Wit! reference to that he said, that when another case occurred, he should 
recommen the House of Commons to exercise its r authority in commit- 
ting the persons who were guiity of 2 breach of its i He could not 
sey then that he thought he w: : 


cd with inconsistency. 

hat si a cha ave the slightest weight 
but he really did think it most dishonest if he were always, having 
to be troultcd with the ghost of Hansard, and a reite- 
; is he mi¢ht have uscd in reference to this matter; and 
le would admit, that if he saw it desirable on any question not involving any 
general principle to change his course, he certain! ¥ should not hesitate to do so 
as he had done before. : 
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dared not touch Lord Denman, the House admitted it was right for a 
judge to be wrong but not for an attorney. ; 
Mr. Berna urged the House to persevere in defence of their privi- 
leges, and they would never regret it. 
Mr. PemBerton assured the House that they must fail of their ob. 
ject. What was it they proposed todo? To commit the attorney— 
Did they believe even that that would prevent that attorney from prac. 
tising 2? In the cell of the Sergeant-at-Arms he could practise as before, 
Clerks and agents and runners might do his work just as now; and when he 
was plaeed as they had placed Mr. Stockdale, in the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, they would not prevent the operation of any particle of that power 
which, as an attorney he possessed. The only way they could do that was to 
strike him off the rolls. Did they believe they would prevail on the Courts to 
do that? Then they would not prevent the prosecution of this action by im- 
prisoning the attorney. Did they believe they would by terror? He should 
think on that point the declaration of a friend of his, at the very head of that 
profession, would be conclusive; instead of deterring, they would instigate 
hundreds to come forward to undertake the cause. But could they atop at 
the attorney, and not go further against the counsel and Judges? Why, the 
counsel were anxious to be martyrs. He knew that hundreds in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench looked at the report ; counsel talked of the privilege, and told 
them publicly, in the face of the court of justice, if they were right in those 
resolutions, he was committing a gross breach of privilege, and he defied them 
tocommit him. Why? Because if they committed him they must commit a 
hundred more, and must enlarge the prison-cells of the House of Commons, 
They might depend on it that in committing the Sheriff they were rousing a 
spirit among the middle classes on this subject which, he was persuaded, 
they never could overcome. ‘They were determined to attack the attorney, 
and shrunk from attacking the infinitely more guilty party. The attorne 
had done no more than he was bound to do. The first action of the plaintit 
was brought asa pauper; and he had a right to have an attorney assigned 
to him, and the attorney so assigned could not refuse to act for him. 
Would they commit the attorney so assigned to him? Would they commit 
the counsel who, in the discharge of their professional duties when called on, had 
no right to refuse undertaking the plaintiff’s case? He defied them to com- 
mit the counsel; and he believed, if a Habeas Corpus was moved for to-morrow 
for the Sheriffs, that Westminster Hall did not contain the man who would 
refuse to move for it. He believed that they would receive a petition signed 
by almost every member of the bar. He had great reason to believe that the 
opinion of the bar on this subject was unanimous, and that not many days 
would clapse before they would have a petition signed by more barristers, 
against their assumed privileges, than ever put their names toa petition. He 
knew that in the public mind, in the City of London, and throughout the 
country, the deepest feeling of regret, at least, prevailed with respect to the 
course they were taking. He knew that persons in no degree connected with 
political men, of careless minds, contemplative men, not the least likely to be 
excited, hield strong opinions on this question; and if his honourable and 
learned friend the Member for Wells (Mr. Hayter) were to hear those 
names, he would be also of his opinion. He never saw so much feeling ex- 
cited in the Court to which he belonged. He begged the House not to 
disregard those opinions because they were not those of noisy dema~ 
gogues or noisy declaimers courting martyrdom, and setting themselves 
up in opposition to the House of Commons. They were persons who, like 
himself, had just as little disposition to go into the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms as any man within or out of the House. But they felt unani- 
mously, that if the powers the House of Commons possessed were a thou- 
sand times stronger than they were—if the punishment the House could inflict 
were a thousand times mofe severe, (and really they were not very formidable,) 
that they would ten thousand times rather incur all those terrors, and submit 
to all that punishment, than incur what he believed would be the scorn and 
universal contempt of the profession to which they belonged, and of the public, 
whom they were sworn, to the best of their ability, to be the advocates of in a 
court of justice, be they called on when they might. 
Mr. Picor and Sir Caries Grey supported the motion; and Ser- 
geant Jackson spoke on the other side. 
On a division, the motion was carried— 
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Mr. Howard was called in. He admitted that he had acted as Stock- 
dale’s attorney, and expressed regret that he had incurred the displea- 
sure of the House. 

Lord Joun RussEvu thought, as Mr. Howard said he was sorry for 
what he had done, the House ought to proceed no further, but order his 
discharge. He could not sit down without expressing how deeply the 
House was indebted to Sir Robert Peel for his very able assistance in 
this matter— 

He did not refer so much to the great eloquence and ability which he had 
brought to bear on the subject—though of both he could not speak too highly— 
as to the fact of his viewing it as a question totally separated from party feel- 
ings. If, unfortunately, the right honourable gentleman had taken a different 
course—if he had made it a party question, and that all who voted at one 
side should be considered of one party, and all who voted on the other side 
should be looked upon as of another—there could be no doubt that the privi- 
leges of that House would have been placed in great peril; and he could not 
have advised the House to put itself into that position which it had done, and 
he could not have pressed those motions which the House had now happily 
affirmed. But he felt that he had been enabled to take that course by the as- 
sistance which he had received, not alone from the party supporting Govern- 
ment, but by so many of that party who were altogether opposed to it. Those 
Members, then, who valued those privileges which had now been asserted, 
would long bear in mind and be thankful for the support given by Sir Robert 
Peel on this occasion. 

Lord John moved that Mr. Howard be discharged. 

Lord Howick and Mr. Ewarr were of opinion that Mr. Howard 
ought not to be Jet off without punishment. 

Sir Roprerr Pret considered the attorney, who ought to have ad- 
vised his client better, as one of the most guilty parties ; but justice 
should be tempered with mercy, and he suggested, 

That Mr. Howard be recalled, and that Mr. Speaker be instructed to inform 
him that he had been guilty of a breach of the privileges of that House; but 
that having shown a desire to submit himself to the consideration of the 
House, they did not wish to proceed to extremity. This course would place 
on record their conviction that the attorney was the responsible party. He 
thought that this course would be most consistent with the moderation and 
mercy which he wished to see observed by the House upon all occasions. 

After some further discussion, this suggestion was adopted. Mr. 
Howard was called in, reprimanded by the SPEAKER in the usual form, 
and discharged. 





Mr, Gonson said, that by proceeding against Howard while they 
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Mr. BLacksToNE moved that Mr. Stockdale be called in, repri- 
manded, and discharged. 

Lord Joun RusseELL moved that the other Orders of the Day be 
sead; and Mr. BLacksToNE withdrew his motion. 

Tur QUEEN’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. P 

On Monday, Lord Chancellor CorrenHam read to the House of 
Lords the Royal answer to their Address. 

On the same day, in the House of Commons, the Speaker read her 
Majesty’s answer to the Address of the Commons. 

There was little difference in the wording of the two documents. 
To the Commons the answer was in these terms— 

« J receive with very great satisfaction your loyal and affectionate Address 
upon an occasion so deeply affecting the happiness of my future life. 

«J thank you for your support and concurrence in my resolution ; and I am 
much gratified by the opinion which you have expressed of the Prince, and 
which I am confident he will justify. 

«J thank you for your assurance that you will concur in the measures 
which may be necessary to provide for such an establishment as may be suit- 
able to the rank of the Prince and the dignity of the Crown. 

« ] shall anxiously endeavour to make my reign conducive to the happiness 
of all classes of my people.” 

Some conversation occurred in the Commons relative to the time and 
manner of proceeding with the Address to the Palace. Sir Epwarv 
KNATCHBULL complained that the Conservative Members had no nctice 
given to them, and therefore staid away, when they would have been 
most anxious to have testified loyalty by attendance. Mr. Wak Ley 
could not discover one Conservative Member, out of a hundred who 
went with the Speaker. Mr. BrapsHaw said he was there—but not to 
remove any groundless imputation. Mr. Buacksrone was also present, 
and was ashamed to see the brother of a Cabinet Minister in the Queen’s 
presence dressed in “a cut-away green coat with brass buttons,” al- 
though the Court was in mourning for the Queen’s aunt! Lord Joun 

Sun) Fs hd . 
RussELL explained, that as regarded the presentation of the Address, 
the precedent of the last reign had been followed; though he admitted 
that it would have been more convenient if a more public notice had 
been given of the time of going to the Palace. 
Prince ALbert’s NATURALIZATION. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the following Dill, intituled “An 
Act for Exhibiting a Bill in this present Parliament for Naturalizing 
his Serene Highness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha,” was 
passed through all its stages, the Standing Orders having been sus- 
pended— 

“* Whereas it hath pleased her Majesty most graciously to declare her intention to 
ally herself in marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gota; and 
whereas a more grateful proof of the esteem and affection cf this kingdom cannot be 
given to his Serene Highuess than by an Act of Naturalization to make him capable of 
enjoying those rights and liberties which are enjoyed iu this realm; and whereas by 
an Act made in the seven‘h year of the reignof King James I. every person is required 
to receive the sacrameut of the Lord’s Supper within one month before any bill for 
naturalizatiou be exhibited, and also to take the oaths of coe ygooar and Allegiance in 
the Parliament House before his or her bill be twice read; and whereas by an Act 
passed in the first year of the reign of King George I. it was enacted, that no person 
shall be naturalized unless, in the bill exhibited for that purpose, a proper clause, or 
particular words, be inserted to declare that such person shall not thereby be enabied 
to be of the Privy Council or a Member of either House of Parliament, or to take any 
office or place of trust either civil or military, or to have any grant of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditameuts from the Crown, to himself or any pers)n in trast for him, 
and that no bill should thenceforth be received in either House of Parliament wiless 


such clause or words be first inserted or contained therein; and whereas by au Act | 
passed in the sixth year of the reign of King George IV., atter reciting the said Act of | 


the seventh of King James L., it was enacted, that from and after the passing of the 
Act it should not thenceforth be uecessary for any person who is to be naturalized to 
receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as directed by the said recited Act; 

“ Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Maiesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons; in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that a Bill for the Naturalization cf his 
Serene Highness the Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, without the clause or 
particular words directed by the said recited Act of the first year of the reign of King 
George I. to be inserted, and without his taking the oaths by the first-recited Act re- 
quired, shall and may be exhibited and brought into this Parliament, and twice read ; 
the said recited Acts, or any other law, statute, matter, or thing whatsoever to the cou- 
trary, notwithstanding.” 

On Tuesday, this bill was taken to the Commons, and read a first 
and second time. On Wednesday, it was “committed,” read a third 
time, and passed. 

STATE OF THE FINANCES. 

The Earl of Rreoy, on Thursday, called the attention of the Lords 
to the revenue and expenditure of the country— 

It appeared from papers laid on the table of the House last year, that the 
excess of expenditure over income in the year ending the 5th of April 1838 
was 1,420,000/.; and in the year ending in April 1839, 400,000/. being on the 
whole about 1,900,000/; and, according to estimates laid before Parliament 
last year, the expenditure would exceed the income of the Government in the 
year about to end in April 900,0002. Since then additional expenses had been 
incurred, which had not been calculated upon, and for the year ending the 5th 
of April next the surplus expenditure would be found to have increased not less 
than one million; so that for three successive years there was a clear, avowed, 
and uamitigated excess of expenditure over income; and he thought he should 
be able to show that there were no grounds for supposing they would be able 
to extricate themselves from that perilous system. 

He hoped he did not undervalue their resources—- 

But if it could be shown that this excess of expenditure, this habitual in- 
curring of debt in a time of peace, year after year, arose from a deficiency in 
our revenue, his apprehensions would be lessened, because that deficiency 
might be caused by transient circumstances. When a revenue was collected 
from such a vast scale as we were obliged to raise it from, it must be liable to 
the influence of a thousand circumstances, and we could never rely on an abso- 
lutely certain amount in any given year. But it was not the revenue which 
had fallen off, for it appeared the revenue was no less than 1,000,000/. more than 
in 1836; which satisfactory circumstance showed this evil had not arisen from 
the resources of the country being worked out. He admitted that; and 
therefore it seemed somewhat paradoxical for him to say that he feared it was 
a more alarming stgte of things on that account: and he should tell them why. 
If the present deficiency had not arisen from any falling off in the revenue otf 
the country, it must have arisen from an increase in the expenditure. 

The additional expenditure was caused in part by increase of the 
public debt. Instead of imposing new taxes, money had been borrowed 
to meet deticiency of income, and it had become necessary to fund Ex- 
chequer Bills. Then there was the enormous operation by which 
slavery was abolished. But this was not all. The expenditure of the 
current year exceeded that of 1836 by 3, ’00,000/.; and the increase was 
owing in great measure to augmentations of the Navy, Army, and Ord- 
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| he to offer any suggestion. 


nance. He saw no prospect of reducing this expenditure. The inter- 
nal state of the country did not warrant that expectation. Ireland was 
said to be tranquil; but then that tranquillity, it was said, depended 
upon the continuance in office of the present Administration. He 
thought the present Ministry would go on; but for the tranquillity 
which rested upon the circumstance whether her Majesty should ot 
should not exercise her prerogative in a particular way, he would nor 
give a snap of his finger. There had been a considerable augmentation 
of the constabulary force in Ireland, though the number of regular 
troops had been diminished. He saw no prospect of dispensing with a 
Jarge army in Canada for some time to come. It appeared from-the 
President's Message to Congress, that a fresh boundary question had 
been raised; and he could not think it pradent under all the circum- 
stances to reduce the military force in Canada. The increase of the 
Russian and French navies rendered additional expenditure in the 
English naval department necessary. The unintelligible state of affairs 
in China was cause of much anxiety. Nobody couid tell how long am 
interruption of trade with that country would last. To say nothing of 
opium, the revenue from tea alone was three millions and a half per 
annum ; and if the interruption of trade continued, the revenue must 
suffer. The alteration in the system of the Post-office was calculated 
to excite apprehension. Time had not been allowed to form an opinion 
on the probability of the change succeeding, but he considered it an ill- 
timed experiment. Parliament had pledged itself to make good any 
deficiency which might arise from the reduction of postage charges ; 
but with respect to the large deficiency of three millions in the generak 
revenue of the country no such pledge had been given—no pledge had 
been given to make up the losses which must accrue from this vicious 
system of borrowing money year after year, in time of peace, for the 
current expenditure of the country. He had thought it right to call 
attention to these circumstances. He hoped the subject would attract 
discussion. Of course it could not be expected of him to offer 
any remedy. Indeed, he supposed he should hardly be listened to were 
He concluded by moving for statements of 
the net income of the country for the last five years, of the amount of 
Funded and Unfunded Debt, and a copy of the Post-office Minute issued 
by the Treasury in September last. 

Lord Mre.novurne expressed his entire concurrence in Lord Ripon’s 
general views, and statement of the position of affairs abroad and at 
home. He agreed that it was not satisfactory to have a clear admitted 
deficiency of revenue; but at the same time he could not entirely con- 
cur in Lord Ripon’s opinion that there ought always to be a surplus. 
When the deficiency was small, he would trust to the natural resources 
of the country for recovery, rather than burden the country with extra- 
ordinary exactions to make up that deficiency. He had strong hopes 
that tranquillity would be maintained in Ireland. He saw no possibility 
of reducing the military force in Canada. He could not enter into any 
explanation of the affairs of China. A large diminution of revenue 
had always been expected from the change in the Post-oflice system, 
which the Government had adopted bond fide. He had full reliance on 
the resources and energy of the country to over come all diificulties. 

The papers moved for by Lord Ripon were ordered. 





The Court. 

Tue Queen held a Court on Monday, at Buckingham Palace, to ree 
ceive the Address of the House of Commons. Her Majesty was con- 
ducted to the throne by the Lord Chamberlain ; the Dutchess of Suthers 
land and Lady Charlemont being also in attendance. ‘The Speaker, 
accompanied by about a hundred Members, presented the Address; to 
which her Majesty returned a gracious answer. 

The unfavourable weather has prevented her Majesty from taking 
equestrian exercise abroad, but she rides occasionally in a building 
attached to the Pimlico Mews. 

Her Majesty sees no dinner company at present. 


Che Metropolis. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, Mr. Richards showed 
cause against a rule calling upon the Sheriifs of London to show cause 
why they should not pay to Stockdale the money levied on the goods of 
Messrs. Hansards. Mr. Watson and Mr. Kennedy were on the same 
side; Mr. Platt and Mr. Carrington supported the rule. It is unne- 
cessary to state the arguments of counsel, as the case is fully laid down 
in the following judgment delivered by Lord Denman, after consulta- 
tion with Judges Littledale, Williams, and Coleridge, who were on the 
bench with the Lord Chief Justice— 

“ This is a rule calling on the Sheriffs to show cause why the money whick 
had been levied by them, in a case of the plaintiff Stockdale against several de- 
fendants of the name of Hansard, should not be paid over to the plaintiff. In 
that action, which was for libel, there was a judgment by default before last 
Michaelmas ‘Term, on which a writ of inquiry was issued, aud the Jury as- 
sessed damages to a very large amount. On that the Sheriffs were required to 
return the writ. They said they could not find buyers. <A writ of venditioné 
exponas then issued; to which the return was, that the Sheriifs had found 
buyers, had proceeded to a sale, and had the money in their hands ready to 
pay in such manner as the Court might direct. That was in December. An 
application had been previously made to my brother Littledale; and he, with a 
view to nothing but the convenient discharge of his duty by the Sheriff, 
had given time for the return of the writ. An application was afterwards 
made to my brother Patteson for an order to direct the payment of the money. 
We have communicated with him as to his reasons for refusing to make the 
order; and they turn entirely on the words of the late rules, which do not give 
power to a Judge at chambers to make an order of the kind, which must there= 
fore be made by the Court. He, consequently, referred the plaintitf to the 
Court. To that Court the plaintitf has come; and we have now to pronounce 
judgment whether he is entitled to have this rule made absolute ; and, having 
recovered the damages and judgment, to have the fruits of that judgment 
by due course of law. What is to prevent him having the fruits 
of that judgmenté Nothing, that I can perceive. I do not find, 
though I may infer, that the House of Commons disapproves of the 
law as laid down by this Court in the former case. If that be so, 
for various reasons 1 most deeply lament it; but the opinion of the 
House of Commons on a point of law, in whatever manner the House may 
think itself justified in coming to that opinion, is no ground whatever for pre= 
venting the Courts of Law from pronouncing judgments, or preventing the 
Queen's Judges from enforcing those judgments, in favour of those of their 
fellow subjects who are lawfully entitled to the benefit of them. ‘Three reso- 
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lutions have been passed by the House of Commons on this subject. [His 
Lordship referred to these resolutions — These resolutions are put forward 
as an obstruction to our making the rule absolute; but they do not seem to me en- 
titled to have that effect. Mr. Watson has certainly cited cases to show that it 
may possibly happen that circumstances may excuse the Sheriff from executing 
a writ, and cascs where his execution of a writ might be a contempt of the 
House of Commons; hut there are no authorities to show that the mere fact 
of a Sheriff having the misfortune to incur the displeasure of the House of 
Commons could make any difference with respect to the rights of a plaintiff. 
If there was a good cause for saying that the execution of th: writ would be a 
contempt, that might appear on the face of the writ, and such a circumstance 
might materially atfect the judgment of the Court. But no such matter 
appears here; and nothing is stated to show that there is any case in 
which the possible contempt can be a ground for saying that we have 
no sufficient reason to interfere, or that we must prevent the execution 
of the writ, on account of the House of Commons saying that the levy 
under that writ would be a breach of the privileges of the House. Then 
there isa further resolution of the House—that the money levied shall be 
paid back. Iam ata loss to know how this is to prevent our saying that the 
plaintiff is entitled to the fruits of this execution. The situation of the Sheriffs 
is one which we must feel for; but unless there is a legal cause to show why the 
party is not to have his money under this execution, we cannot refuse to make the 
rule absolute. A supposition has been made that the Sheriff having the money in 
his hands, should be prevented by a superior force by paying it. That is a new 
int ; and I apprehend that if such a return was made it would probably be 
eld not sufficient. ‘That return, however, is not made here: the money was 
in the Sheriff’s hands, and it was his duty to pay it over to Stockdale as soon 
as he had received it. Then comes a resolution that by the levy of the money 
the Sheriif has been guilty of a contempt; and we are informed that for this 
contempt the two gentlemen are actually at this moment deprived of their 
liberty. Ido not make any comment on this, except with reference to the 
present rule; aud I have already said that the commitment may exist and yet 
the plaintiff may not lose his right. If the discretion was in me to act accord- 
ing to my own view of the case—if the liberty of these gentlemen depended on 
ame—of course I should Jong pause before I made this rule absolute, which 
must expose tliem to further inconvenience. It is not because great injustice 
may be done to them now—though we cannot suppose that injustice will be 
done to them by such a high authority as the House of Commons—that we 
must therefore refuse to do justice to the plaintiff. There is therefore nothing 
in the proceedings of the House of Commons to show that this writ should 
not haye full execution, But though the House has directed the Sheriffs to 
refund the money, our rule must be made absolute, for that direction can make 
no difference in this Court; for if at any time the plaintiff is found entitled, 
as he has been found entitled here, to damages, the Court has no discretion 
but to give them to him. It has no discretion on the subject; for though 
in practice it is not common thus to call on Sheriffs to pay money, yet it 
is a principle of the Court to call on Sheritfs, and on all other offi- 
cers to do that which by law they are bound to do. That is the constant 
a of the Court. There is no case justifying such a course ; but that is 

ecause it is perfectly clear in principle, and because it rarely happens that a 
Sheriff having moncy in his lands refuses to pay it over to the party at whose 
suit it was levied. ‘The only point on which I ever had any doubt was, whether 
this was so far a clear and established practice that we had no discretion ; but 
the practice seems sufficiently established, and the principles upon which it is 
founded are undoubtedly clear; so that there can be no doubt as to the rule 
of law, that when a Sheriff has money in his hands and does not pay it over, 
we cannot refusc our interposition, but must exercise our power and compel the 
Sheriff to perform his duty. For these reasons, I think that this rule must be 
made absolute. I shall not advert to those most interesting and delicate topics 
to which allusion had been made in the course of the argument, nor refer to the 
possible consequences which may ensue in this case. I shall not make one re- 
mark on these matters; but, confining myself strictly to the rule now before 
the Court, which is to be decided according to the principles of the law and 
practice of the Court, I must say that those principles leave me no room to 
doubt, nor any right to exercise a discretion, but distinctly call on me to make 
this rule absolute.” 

The other Judges fully concurred in this judgment. 

On Thursday, Mr. Richards applied for a writ of Habeas Corpus, to 
be directed to Sir William Gossett, Sergeant-at-Arms of the Horse of 
Commons, commanding him to bring up the bodies of the Sheriit’s, now 
in his custody, in order that the validity of their commitment might be 
duly inquired into by the Court. He grouded the application on affida- 
vits, minutely narrating the circumstances which led to the Sheriffs’ 
imprisonment. 

Lord Denman said, that “ without giving any opinion upon any 
question which was then suggested, or might arise upon the return of 
the writ, it was sufficient for the Court to know that the parties were in 
custody, to entitle them to have the Habeas Corpus at once.” 

Mr. Richards said, he was not sure that it was then the proper time 
to mention another application he intended to make. He alluded to an 
application for an attachment against Sir William Gossett, for having 
dared to take the Sheritfs into custody in contempt of the Court’s 
authority, and in obstruction to the execution of justice through the 












now present, to codperate with the Committee appointed by the Court of A}. 
dermen.” 

The principal speakers were Aldermen Thompson, White, Brown 
Mr. Wire, Mr. Stevens, Sir Peter Laurie, Mr. Pewtress, and Mr. 
Richard Taylor. Alderman White expressed approbation of the cor. 
duct of the House of Commons, and commended Lord John Russell; 
but he appeared to stand alone in the Court. 





The Southwark nomination was on Wednesday; when the three can. 
didates, Messrs. Walter, Wood, and Curling, with their respective 
friends, appeared. on the hustings erected in front of the Town-hall, 
The High Bailiff opened the business of the day at eleven o’clock. The 
ceremony of nomination was performed amidst much uproar. The 
speeches not only of the movers and seconders, but of the candidates 
themselves, contained much personal abuse. 

The show of hands was declared to have fallen upon Mr. Wood; 
and a poll was demanded for the other candidates. 

Rumours were circulated that Mr. Curling would retire; but that 
gentleman declared positively, at a meeting of his friends held late on 
Wednesday night, that he would not only go to the poll, but fight the 
battle to the last moment. Such is the statement of the Times and 
Standard. Nevertheless, Mr. Curling did retire, and at the critical 
time. He employed himself early on Thursday morning in collecting 
voters for Wood, and gave the victory to that gentleman. The follow. 
ing was the state of the poll at the hours specified— 

ONE O'CLOCK. 
OOD senpecsiessecvagecsteres MAGES” I) NMINEE dacdacdaccscscconsssas Sta 
TWO O’CLOCK. 
WOO scsrsasscrescoasesaccss yee f MAWMMLEE? <\cascvacaccancacsccss TEE 
THREE O’CLOCK. 
dacwsssassseese ASCO i SWWRNEDY to cusccdexevencnacsse Asie 
CLOSE OF THE POLL. 
NEGOM ccc scipssesnue socstecss DHOOD || WAMRGR” ceaceccacccsctscussoe 2p0G0 

At one of the meetings in an early part of the canvass, we remember 
one of Mr. Wood’s supporters told Mr. Curling, that if he only polled 
400 or 500 votes, he would insure the return of the Tory candidate : the 
calculation was very close, for deduct 500 from Mr. Wood’s 2,09, and 
Wood and Walter would be nearly on a par. 

At the election of 1837, Richards, the Tory candidate, received only 
847 votes; and Humphery, who headed the poll, 1,941. The increase 
of Liberals is therefore about 100; of Tories 700. 


WOON cascades 


In the Bail Court, on Wednesday, Sir William Follett applied, on 
behalf of Lady Gardiner, for a rule for a criminal information against 
the proprietors of the Morning Post, for the following libel, which ap- 
peared on the 13th instant— 

“ Rumoured Indiseretion in High Life—-The unfortunate separation of a 
noble lord from his lady is just now a topic of leading interest ; and the cir- 
cumstances have thus been represented in the fashionable circles. It is stated 
that the lady was discovered in a situation of very proximate familiarity with 
an illustrious personage, who was on a visit at the time at the hospitable man- 
sion of a noble friend, where the unfortunate couple were also staying. A 
marriage now on the tapis so singularly mixes up some of the individuals 
concerned, as to give a very painful novelty to this unfortunate affair, and to 
involve a noble lord and his intended bride in a position of the greatest deli- 
cacy. 

Sir William had affidavits to satisfy the Court that the parties alluded 
to were Lady Gardiner, daughter of Lord Dinorben, and the Prince of 
Capua. It was true that Lady Gardiner was at variance with her hus- 
band; but that variance had nothing to do with the “ familiarity ” men- 
tioned ; and he had the affidavits of Lady Gardiner and the Prince of 
Capua denying positively that there had been any improper familiarity 
between them at any time. He had no affidavit from Lord Gardiner ; 
for a reason which his Lordship’s reply to an application from Lady 
Gardiner’s solicitor would disclose— 

“ Sir—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter this morning. It is 
impossible for me to deny the truth of a statement, the facts and merits of which 
have not come under my own immediate observation. I freely admit that I 
saw nothing, when 1 was at Kinmel, to justify any accusation of the kind : 
nor do I clearly understand to whom it refers. Whatever may have given 
rise to so absurd a report, must have occurred during my absence: but I can- 
not deny on oath that which I merely believe not to be true.” 

Rule granted. 

In the Sheriff’s Court, on Thursday, Martha Woodland obtained a 
verdict for 16/ 10s. against Lord Norbury, being money laid out in 
support of her sister, Elizabeth Woodland, whom Lord Norbury had 
seduced. Letters from his Lordship proved the plaintift’s case. 





From a statement issued by the Governors of the Charing Cross 





medium of the Queen’s writs. 

Lord Denman said, such an application would be premature. The 
Court could not judge of Sir William Gossett’s conduct until the au- 
thority under which he professed to act was produced. The considera- 
tion of that part of Mr. Richards’s application must be postponed until 
after the discussion upon the return of the Habeas Corpus. 








The Court of Aldermen, specially summoned by the Lord Mayor, 
assembled on Thursday, to consider the proceedings necessary in con- 
sequence of the imprisonment of the Sheriffs by order of the House of 
Commons. ‘The discussion was carried on with closed doors ; but it 
Aranspired that a Committee had been appointed to sit daily. 

A Court of Common Council! was also held. Resolutions were passed 
Dy large majorities, and amidst “much excitement ”— 

“That the office of Sheriff of London and Middlesex being vested in the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of London, and its duties executed by 
two freemen of the City, clected by the citizens, Liverymen in common hall 
assembled, it becomes the duty of this Court to see that none of its rights are 
in any way infringed. 

“That as it appears the Sheriffs of Middlesex, William Evans and John 
Wheelton, Esqrs, have been committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, by order of the House of Commons, for exercising the imperative duties 
of their high and distinguished office, as declared by her Majesty’s Court of 
Queen’s Bench in a legal and constitutional manner, this Court deeply sym- 
pathizes with them; and hereby offers its tribute of respect to the Sheriffs for 
the firmness, discretion, and dignity with which they have conducted themselves 
on this important occasion. 

“That a Ward Committee be now appointed, including all the Aldermen 














Hospital, it appears that during the last year as many as 6,655 poor 
atHicted persons were admitted on the books for relief. Of these, 1,232 
were in-patients, and 5,423 were out-patients; many of whom during 
their cure were visited at their own homes. ‘hese, with the cases re- 
corded in former annual reports, make a total of 67,305 sick and needy 
individuals who have participated in the benefits of the institution from 
its commencement to the 3lst of December 1839. The cases of acci- 
dent and sudden injuries which had been brought to the Hospital, have, 


, during the last year, amounted to upwards of 1,200; of which 348 were 


so dangerous us to require to be immediately admitted as in-patients. 
Additional aid to the funds of the Hospital is earnestly solic'te1 by the 
Governors, 





Che Provinces. 


The nomination for Birmingham was on Thursday. Mr. Muntz, 
Mr. Sturge, and Sir Charles Wetherell were the candidates. No pre- 
vious notice of Sir Charles Wetherell’s nomination had been given, 
and it was uncertain up to the time of his nomination whether the 
Tories would put forward any candidate. Mr. Allen, the Whig, an- 
nouaced his retirement from the hustings. ‘There was a large show of 
hands for Mr. Sturge, a much larger for Mr. Muntz, but for Sir Charles 
Wetherell scarcely a hand in the body of the Hall was held up. Mr. 
George Edmonds, who proposed Mr. Sturge, then stated, that as the 
decision of the meeting was against Mr. Sturge, he was authorized to 
withdraw that gentleman from the contest ; and he hoped this proof of 
Mr. Sturge’s magnanimity would have the effect of uniting all the 
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Liberals against the common enemy. The show of hands being pro- 
nounced in favour of Muntz, a poll for Wetherell was demanded. 

The Master-General of the Ordnance has ordered the whole of the 
Ordnance lands around Devonport to be brought to the hammer, 


SCOTLAND. 
The Edinburgh Liberals assembled on Tuesday, in the George Street 
Assembly Rooms, to elect a Representative; the Lord Provost in the 





chair. Mr. Macaulay was the only candidate. He delivered a long 
speech on some of the political questions of the day; dwelling chiefly 
illiberal attacks of the Tories on the Roman Catholics. Ofa 


on the 1 P é 
speech which occupies nearly two columns of the Morning Chronicle, 


nearly half is devoted to this subject. . 

Mr. Macaulay’s nomination was moved by Sir J. G. Dalyell, and 
seconded by Mr. Oliphant. 

After the election, Mr. Thomas Russell put several questions re- 
specting China and the opium-trade, which Mr. Macaulay answered ; 
and the meeting separated with “ three cheers for the Queen, and the 
same for Mr. Horsman.” 

At a meeting of Glasgow Chartists, held on Monday last, to peti- 
tion the Queen for mercy to Frost, Williams, and Jones, it was claimed 
for the Scotch Chartists as an especial propriety in their addressing the 
Throne, that they could “ confidently appeal to the authorities as to 
the peaceableness of éveir behaviour! * 


Miscellaneous. 

Lord Dinorben is, we understand, appointed Militia Aide-de-Camp 
to the Queen, in the place of the late Sir W. W. Wynna.— Morning 
Chronicle. 

Lord Edward Howard, the second son of the Earl of Surry, has been 
appointed one of Lord John Russell's Seeretaries at the Colonial Office.— 
Gloh« . 

Mr. Trevelyan, brother-in-law of Mr. T. B. Macaulay, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant-Secretary to the Treasury, in the room of Mr. Spear- 
man, resigned. Mr. Trevelyan entered upon the business of his new 
office yesterday morning. It is said that on her Majesty’s marriage 
Mr. Spearman will be created a baronet.— Correspondent of the Standard. 

The sympathy of the Bar with the Bench was audibly expressed more 
than once during the delivery of Lord Denman’s judgment in the case 
of Stockdale and Hansard. A protest against the House of Commons’ 
attack upon the Court is in course of signature. Long lists are printed 
of Members of the House of Commons and others who have left their 
cards for the imprisoned Sheriffs. Several Members of Parliament and 
the Lord Mayor have dined with them. 





Comment on the following characteristic letter would not only be su- 
perfluous, but injurious. It is complete in itself, anda capital summary 
of doctrines elsewhere enforced by its spiritually-minded author, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir—As my friend Lord John Russell, having destroyed the Bishops, is now 
busy with sending the Judges to gaol, I shall be obliged to you to insert the 
following protest against his demolition of Deans and Chapters, which I un- 
derstand is to be brought on as soon as the Queen’s Ben-lvis safe in the Poultry 
Compter. 

I remain yours truly, 

20th January 1840. 

OBJECTIONS TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S DEAN AND CHAPTER BILL. 

1. The public will not gain a shilling by this measure. 

2. If a commission were appointed to meet this year for the first time, no 
man living would think of such a measnre as the confiscation of Deans and 
Chapters. : 

3. ‘The measure was proposed at a period of the greatest agitation, before 
the relative strength of Churchmen and Dissenters was tried, and when the 
whole establishment was thought to be in danger of immediate dissolution. 

4. No blame attaches to Commissioners who were alarmed when all were 
alarmed, and who intended, however they may have been mistaken, to save the 
whole by sacrificing a part ; but a measure injurious to the Church is not to be 
persevered in, merely to screen the errors and consult the feclings of any men, 
however pure their motives, and however exalted their station. 

5. The clerical authors of this measure, after they have done all necessary 
to redeem their pledge and preserve their consistency, would be the first to re- 
juice at their own defeat. 

6. The whole profit of the proposed pillage of cathedrals would add but a 
miserable pittance to small livings—a pittance quite unequal to secure the 
benefit of a learned and rational body of men, who had to look to such aug- 
mented livings as their ultimate provision. 

7. That blessing has been hitherto obtained by dividing the incomes of the 
clergy very unequally, by inducing in this way men of substance and character 
to contend for the prizes of the Church, and by appealing to that strong prin- 
ciple of hope which leads men to suppose that their own good fortune will be 
superior to that of their fellowcreatures, 

8 The great mass of clergy go into the Church to live by the Church. 

9. The Dean and Chapter Bill, by lessening the prizes of the ecclesiastical 
profession, will bring a lower order of men into the Church, and in a rich and 
luxurious country fling an air of ridicule upon the clergy. 

10. At present the ease and comfort in which the clergy live depend as 
much upon their private as their professional wealth; for men of capital are 
tempted into the Church by the prizes of the Church, or guided to that pro- 
fession by similar views in their friends and relations. 

11. In the English Church a well-educated and rational gentleman resides 
in each parish. Under the new system you will have men who have not been 
able to atford the expense of good education ; and not only will you have an 
ignorant clergy, but you incur a great risk of being overwhelmed with a fana- 
tical clergy—a very serious diminution of daily happiness and comfort to any 
country. ‘There are very few fanatics among deans and prebendaries, or 
among those who hope to become so. 

12. Half of the Cathedral preferments are in the hands of gentlemen who 
were originally curates or small incumbents, and who, in the just hope of bet- 
ter preferment, found a comfort in poverty, and a stimulus for exertion. 

13. This subject has been fully before the public for five or six years; and it 
does not appear that the lower clergy have any wish that the prizes of the 
Church should be divided equally into small pieces, and distributed to all. 

14. None of the property which this bill proposes to confiscate ever belonged 
to the public; it was left by various persons for certain definite purposes. The 
property is seized, the cy prés already established disregarded, and the purposes 
of the testators entirely frustrated. 

15. With respect to the question of national wealth, it is utterly unimpor- 
tant whether a prebendal estate is in the hands of a country gentleman or a 
churchman. The actual cultivator has generally a longer term under the 
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Church than under the esquire, looking principally to the security of his rural 
amusements. 
_ 16. It is not the general wealth of the Church which has been the cause of 
jealousy and hatred, but the partial and glaring accumulation of it in particular 
a the deanery of Durham, in the sees of London and Canterbury. 
jobody envied the Canon of Salisbury his 300/. per annum, or the Prebendary 
of Bristol his 250/.; and yet such preferments as these are included in the 
general confiscation by a Commission of Bishops, who have allotted 15,0002. 
per annum to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 10,000/. to the see of Lon- 
don, this Archbishop and this Bishop being themselves the most influential of 
the Commissioners. 

17. There is no general wish that the recommendation of the Commissioners 
should be carried into effect, or that one order in the Church should be sacri- 
ficed to the interests and emoluments of another. If dignified preferment was 
limited to persons of not less than thirty years of age—if deans were limited 
to 2,000/. for a maximum, and prebendaries to 1,000/, the public would be tho- 
roughly satisfied. 

18. Nothing but extreme necessity can justify a Government in these ex~ 
tensive inroads upon property ; it prepares a people intoxicated with the sudden 
increase of power for every species of change, sharpens their appetites for dan- 
gerous novelties, and abridges those few years which still remain to the Church 
and Monarchy. 

19. The slowest observer ‘must see that other aggressions are threatened 
against the Church; that they are extensive, imminent, and openly avowed; 
and that the destruction of dignities extorted from the fears of churchmen is. 
not the settlement of hostility, but only the beginning of the end. 

Sypyey Surrn. 

Combe Florey, Taunton, 20th January 1840. 





[From the Second Edition of last Spectator. ] 

In the bill now prepared, or in preparation, for naturalizing the 
Queen’s future husband, it is proposed to give a power for conferring 
precedence upon Prince Albert above her Majesty’s uncles the Dukes 
of the Blood Royal. This, we believe, would be not only unprece- 
dented, but contrary to all principle applicable to such matters. By 
the common law, the Sovereign might confer on his subjects whatsoever 
place and precedency he thought proper; but it has been held that the 
statute 3lst Henry VIII. for “placing the Lords,” restrains the Crown 
from granting to a Peer a higher place than the date of his patent 
would entitle him to claim ; and under the acts of Union with Scotland 
and Ireland, the Crown cannot, by its own authority, grant to persons 
not Peers precedency over Peers, or assign to any Peer a place higher 
than belongs to the date of his creation. An act of Parliament, there- 
fore, becomes necessary to enable her Majesty to bestow upon Prince 
Albert the rank and precedence destined for him in the Royal mind. 

Should Parliament pass the bill for the purpose meationed, it will 
become a party to the degradation of the Blood Royal. Next to the 
King, the Royal Family are held in highest consideration by the law. 
Although the wives of the King’s sons, grandsons, brothers, and ne- 
phews, are held to be part of the Royal Family, the law does not invest 
with the same character the husband of any female relation whatever, 
not even of the Sovereign’s only ehild, heiress presumptive to the 
Crown. The constitution takes no cognizance of any male relation of 
the Royal Family by marriage; limiting its regards to those who may 
succeed to the throne, or from whom the right of succession may be 
derived. For these reasons, members of the Blood Royal have always 
occupied a higher station in the country than any other persons what- 
soever save the Sovereign, and have never been postponed in rank to 
any others. By the common law and by the statute, their rank has 
been fixed; and to place any person between them and the Throne, is a 
violation of an established right, if not inconsistent with the principles 
on which the English monarchy is founded. 

No similar usurpation to that now in contemplation has ever been 
attempted. The English history furnishes no instance of any person 
not of the Blood Royal taking precedency of the Blood Royal; and 
we ean only discover three cases in which individuals have been placed 
aboye the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Great Officers of State. 
Prince George of Denmark was invested by the statute Ist William 
and Mary with that privilege; but his son, the young Duke of Glouces- 
ter, ranked before his own father, because he was of the Blood ‘Royal. 
After Queen Anne came to the throne, Prince George her husband 
obtained no higher rank. The Princess Sophia, her son the Elector of 
Hanover, and the Duke of Cambridge his son, were authorized to take 
place before the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Great Ofiicers of State, 
the Dukes and the other Peers, by an act passed in the 10th of Anne. 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg obtained a similar precedence by act 
of Parliament—the exception of the Dukes of the Blood Royal being 
especially named in his case. 

Thus it appears that there is neither principle, law, nor practice, im 
favour of the measure by which itis proposed to thrust aside the Dukes 
of the Blood Royal to make a place for Prince Albert nearest to a 
throne which his birth forbids that he should ever inherit. 

The thing may be done nevertheless. ‘The Whig Ministers are ready 
to gratify the Queen in this matter: will they, indeed, stick at any thing 
to retain the Royal favour? ‘The Duke of Sussex has been applied to 
for his consent: his Royal Highness has not refused, and it is thought 
that a promise of the additional income so shabbily denied to him last 
session might in a great degree overcome his scruples. The Duke of 
Cambridge has undertaken to waive his claims; and it is not unlikely 
that his complaisance may be rewarded by the command of the Army. 
His Majesty the King of Hanover, heir presumptive to the Crown of 
these realms, may not be so easily sopped: he is the person most par- 
ticularly affronted by the intrusion of a stranger into a place never 
before occupied save by a Prince or Princess of the Royal Blood. 

As to the House of Commons, their consent may be relied upon: @ 
majority of five, or of two, will be sufficient. Our curiosity is to see 
how the Lords will act. Will they agree to degrade the Blood Royal 
of England? will they be won over to sanction a violation of the prin- 
ciples of the monarchy? Possibly ; for who can tell what Royal blan- 
dishments and Court influence may accomplish ? 

Meanwhile, the bulk of her Majesty’s subjects, caring little about 
rank, place, and precedeney, will smile at the importance attached to 
those distinctions. There will be no “ interposition of the body of the 
people” to prevent or assist in the intrasion of Prince Albert. If the 
Royal Dukes consent to be degraded, and Lords and Commons are 
ready to aid in the Prince’s elevation above the children of George the 
Third, so be it. But let there be no complaint in future of popular 
want of veneration for “ illustrious” blood. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SaTuRDAY. 


The House of Lords was occupied last night with a discussion on 
The Bishop of Exerer presented a petition signed by 4,000 
of the principal inhabitants of Birmingham, complaining that the “ Ra- 
tional Religionists” were permitted to disseminate their pernicious doc- 


Socialism. 


trines with impunity, and that their numbers were rapidly increasing. 
‘Phe Bishop described the organization of the Socialists as formidable ; 
and he estimated their numbers at 350,000. 
Normanby was unwilling to enforce the law against these dangerous 
fanatics, who sought to deluge the Jand with blasphemy and immorality ; 
and he reproved Lord Melbourne for presenting Mr. Owen at Court. 

Lord Brovenan presented a petition from Mr. Owen, (who, he said, 
was well known to the most distinguished persons in the country, as a 
benevolent visionary of respectable character,) praying for inquiry into 
the doctrines of Socialism, and disclaiming the abominable tenets im- 
puted to his sect. 

Lord Normanny said, he had only lately become acquainted with the 
Socialist opinions, and the increase of those who professed them, He 
doubted the policy of prosecuting Mr. Owen’s disciples. 

Lord Metxovrne admitted that he had acted indiscreetly in allowing 
Mr. Owen “to put his name on his card ;” but Mr. Owen was in that 
station of society which entitled him to presentation when he had an 
address to present to the Queen. He much questioned the policy of 
legal proceedings against the Socialists ; and feelingly deplored the power 
of falsehood and calumny from which he suffered so much himself. 
No doubt, truth would ultimately prevail, but he knew by experience 
that it was allowed to falsehood to triumph for a long time. 

The Duke of WeELirINGTON said, the presentation of Mr. Owen was 
certainly unfortunate, but as Lord Melbourne had admitted his indis- 
cretion, he would say no more about it. He was aware of the difficulty 
of prosecuting the Socialists, but he thought a good effect would be 
produced by some legal proceeding showing the disapprobation of the 
Government. 

Here the discussion closed. 

The Royal Assent was given by Commission to Prince Albert’s Na- 
turalization Exhibition Bill. 

In the House of Commons, Sir William Gossett, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
being called upon by the Speaker, stated, that he was served at six 
oclock on Thursday evening, with a writ of Habeas Corpus from the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, commanding him to bring up the bodies of 
William Evans and John Wheelton. He desired the instruction of the 
House. 

The Arrornrey-GENERAL moved a resolution— 

“ That the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to make a return to tlie said writ, 
that he holds the bodies of the said William Evans and John Wheelton by 
virtue of a warrant issued at the hands of the Speaker, by the authority of the 
House of Commons, for a contempt and a breach of the privileges of that 
House.” 

The Attorney-General expressed a very strong opinion, supported 
by numerous precedents, that if the Court decided according to esta- 
blished law and invariable practice, that return would be held sufficient, 
and the prisoners would be remanded. 

Mr. Gopson doubted whether the Court would view the question in 
that light. ‘The question might be whether an officer of the Court could 
be hindered in the execution of his duty by any power known to the 
constitution of the country. 

A remark from Mr. CresswELL, that the House must presume that 
the Court would do its duty, stopped the discussion, and the resolution 
was adopted. 

The House wert into Committee for the purpose of considering that 
part of the Quegn’s Speech which related to a provision for Prince 
Albert. | 

Lord Joun Rul 
arise from a co 


ELL touched upon the embarrassments which might 
1exion with any considerable power in Europe, and 
upon the advantaize of the Queen’s marrying a young prince who might 
be attached to English habits and associations. He thought this consi- 
deration bore upon the subject of Prince Albert’s provision. Lord John 
then referred to, the arrangements made on the marriages of Queen 
Mary and Queer Anne; admitting, however, that circumstances were 
so much alteredj that these cases could not be regarded as precedents. 
Coming down t¢ a later period, he remarked that Queen Charlotte was 
to have had 100j000/. a year in the event of surviving George the Third, 
and Queen Adejaide was receiving the same amount. Prince Leopold 
and the Princess Charlotte had 60,000/. a year, though the Princess 
was only presuthptive heiress to the Crown; and of that sum 50,0001. 
was settled on Prince Leopold in the contingency of his surviving his 
wife. With thiese precedents before them, Government proposed to 
empower her Majesty to grant to Prince Albert an annuity of 50,000/. 
a year, chargeable on the Consolidated Fund, to commence on the day 
of the marriage, and to continue for his life. With respect to the 
Prince’s persojal expenditure, he found no precedent for the inter- 
ference of Parljament in matters of that kind— 

He could on}y say generally, that an establishment must be kept up by 
Prince Albert ; jand that it was impossible to maintain the dignity of his posi- 
tion unless he hfd, persons about him above the ordinary rank, and ready to be 
in attendance of his person, according to the customary etiquette—such as 
Lords in Waitiiig and other persons. 1t was proposed to form that establish- 
ment, without jaying that its arrangement was definitively fixed, a good deal 
on the model of the establishment of the Prince of Wales; with a Groom of 
the Stole, at a dalary of 1,200/. a year, with other Grooms and Equerries ; and 
the whole expdnse of that cstablishment would be 7,0002. or 8,CO0/ a year. 
[In reply toa (iuestion from Mr. Hume, Lord Joun observed that this would 
be included in jhe general sum of 50,000/.] This was for the purpose of sus- 
taining the dighity and rank befitting his station. No one would deny that 
there should « a suitable provision for the maintenance of the station of 
the Queen’s @onsort. With regard to other heads of expenditure, he 
did not believe that he could do more than refer to the precedents 
which he had given, and which belonged to a time when the expense 
of living was ;much less costly than at present, and when an income of 
10,0001. a yea went as far as 20,000/ gocs now. If at that time it was 








thought that the husband of Queen Anne should have 50,000/. a year, and 
if at subscquent periods it was thought proper to settle that amount upon va- 
rious Queens Consort, it appeared to him to be a reasonable proposition to make 


He insinuated that Lord 


which he was told that the Civil List should be diminished, was a ground 
which did not affect the case. His proposition was, that the Civil List with 
regard to the Household, which was now separated almost entirely from those 
other matters that used to be connected with it, having been 435,0001. in the 
late reign, and her Majesty having foregone 50,000. because no privy purse wag 
required for a Queen Consort, they should now make the Civil List equal to 
what had been granted in 1831 to King William and Queen Adelaide. That 
was his proposition. 

In reply to the objection, that in the distressed state of the country 
so large a sum ought not to be voted, he remarked, that if on that ac. 
count a small sum was voted now, ¢ fortiori it ought to be increased when 
the country recoyered its prosperity. The arrangement he proposed 
was intended to be permanent, whereas he firmly believed that the dis. 
tress was temporary. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask a question— 

The noble lord had stated that the establishment of the late Prince of Wales 
was to be adopted as the pattern on which the establishment of Prince Albert 
was to be placed. Now the Prince of Wales had a separate palace ; and what 
he wished to know was, whether it was intended that there should be a separate 
palace or dwelling provided for Prince Albert? (Laughter.) 

Lord Joun Russet replied, that it was intended to have nothing of 
the kind ; but, of course, Prince Albert would have persons belonging 
to his Household, beyond what constituted the establishment of her 
Majesty. 

Replying to a question from Mr. Govutsurn, Lord Joun said, the 
grant would not be during her Majesty’s pleasure, but for life. 

The resolution having been “ considered,” the Chairman “ reported 
progress ;” to sit again on Monday. 

Sir Jonn Yarve Burzer stated that his motion on Tuesday would 
be in the following terms— 

“ Resolved, That her Majesty’s Government, as at present constituted, does 
not possess the confidence of the House of Commons.” 

The Lorp ApvocaTeE obtained leave to bring in a bill to ascertain 
and define the right of voting for Members of Parliament in Scotland. 


The contests in Birmingham, Newark, and Devonport, have termi- 
nated in the election of the Liberal candidates. 
At Birmingham, the numbers were— 












MOY QUORED cncsscccoccierveccensaes Saeanccussccemanes: Laan 
For Wetherell ...... sas eaudeasbedsatexassneseseacedes 903 
DEBOMEYsicassivacersedfescepssiveccessee, “OOO 
At Newark— 
For Solicitor-General Wilde ..........ec000s esos OOO 
For Thesiger .........000. asweneuateeses deasnanwdess woe 927 
Majority .......00006 abeesaecasesnndesa core 9 
At Devonport— 
Ror PE WHsOl, sicssverddaieaseoassaves anssnasetesesaten 1035 
For Dawson..... 803 
Majority ........c000 Jcevsseeeeresenssee . 232 


The Conservatives expect defeat on Sir Jonny Yarpe BuLier’s mo- 
tion on Tuesday next. The Standard last night announced, that the 
motion ‘has been cordially adopted by the Conservative leaders,” but 
that, owing to the “nearly-balanced state of parties in the House, and 
the inexcusable absence upon the Continent of half-a-dozen Conserva- 





tive Members without pair,” the “ formal discharge ” of Ministers will 
be postponed. ‘The Standard, however, administers this consolation to 
the Tories under defeat—that the Whigs cannot evade the “moral 
effect of a narrow division” on a “ want of confidence” motion. 


Yesterday, Lord Denman refused an application from Mr. Richards 
for an attachment against the Sergeant-at-Arms, for a contempt in not 
immediately making a return to the writ of Habeas Corpus commanding 
him to produce the Sheriffs. Lord Denman said, there was no occasion 
to act in a hurry, especially as a return to the writ might be expected. 





The Sheriffs have received permission to attend divine service at St. 
Margaret’s Church, in custody of the Officers of the House of Commons! 


Last night’s Gazette states that Major-General Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, Knight Commander, has been appointed a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excuanoe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The reduction of the rate of discount, which we have before noticed as form- 
ing one of the staple reports of every Thursday's City gossip, has at length 
taken place: at their usual weekly meeting of yesterday, the Bank Directors 
determined upon the issue of the following notice. 

“* Bank of England.—At a Court of Directors held January 25d 1840, Resolved, That 
the rate of interest ou bills of exchange aud notes discounted at the Bank of England 
be five per cent. from this day.” 

Opinions are of course divided upon the policy of this reduction ; and if we 
are to argue upon the state of the affairs of the Bank from the published ac- 
counts alone, we should be led to the conclusion that the Directors have not 
been premature in its adoption. By the last publication of the quarterly ave- 
rages of the liabilities and assets of the Bank, we find that its circulation is 
16,366,0002. against an amount of bullion of 3,454,0002; but as the average 
last taken applies to the quarter at which the amount of bullion was at the 
lowest, the actual amount in the coffers of the Bank at the time of the publi- 
cation of the report may faily be assumed at somewhere about 5,000,000/. ; and 
if, as is generally believed, there has since been an addition of upwards of 
1,000,000/. to that amount, the sum of bullion may now be taken at 6,000,0002 5 
while at the same time it is understood that the debt of 2,000,0002 to the 
Bank of France has been in a great degree liquidated. In consequence of 
the above notice, discounts, which were previously from 54 to 6 per cent., are 
to-day from 4 to 44, with an anxiety for the employment of money at these rates. 
All the Public Securities have undergone an improvement. Consols, and 
all the English Funds, advanced yesterday afternoon } per cent., and are im- 
proving to-day; the following having been the quotations for money,—Consols, 
915; Reduced Three per Cents., 92; Ditto Three-and-a-half per Cents., 100 ; 
New Three-and-a-half per Cents., 99%; Bank Stock, 179$; India Stock, 250. 
Just previous to the close of business, the market gave way 4 per cent., in con- 
sequence of the exchanges having shown symptoms of Ad sf A sudden 


turn, however, occurred ; and betore the end of ’Change, the rates on Paris, 
Hamburg, and Amsterdam, were at an improvement of 4 per cent. upon those 
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change had closed, and consequently did not produce any effect upon the prices 
nds. 
Sm n Funds are generally better; and there has been considerable 
demand for ussian and Danish Stock, at an advance of 1 - cent. upon our 
last prices ; Russian Bonds having been done at 114, the highest price at which 
they have stood since the last Dividend. The rise in these Stocks has followed 
a corresponding improvement in the Continental markets, where money has for 
some time been extremely plentiful. The high price of Russian Stock is the more 
surprising as there is an intention on the part of the Russian Government to 
raise a large loan in Holland. The loan is intended to he in a Three per Cent. 
Stock, but the details of the measure have not transpired. ) ; 

The last advices from Lisbon have had an unfavourable impression upon 
Portuguese Securities ; and at one time the current prices were 1} per cent. 
below those of last week : an improvement took place in the course of yester- 
day, and they were to-day § per cent. in advance of the lowest quotation ; 
put, in common with all the other Stocks, they are lower this afternoon, 

Spanish Stock became depressed from the want of stimulus from the Penin- 
sula, (our communications being interrupted by the boisterous weather, ) and 
the pressure of a large quantity of Money Stock upon the market, by which 
the price of Active Stock was forced down to 25}: a slight improvement yes- 
terday raised it to 255 &; in the course of the afternoon it rose to 26, and 
closed at 2573 6. This morning the price has been as high as 26}, but that 
quotation was not supported ; and the closing price is 254 3. 

The surmise that we last week hazarded as to the cause of the improvement 
in Columbian Stock turns out to be correct; it appears that the Committee of 
Bondholders have submitted a plan for the arrangement of their claims to the 

ents of the Republics; and it was in anticipation of its reception being imme- 
diately promulgated that the late rise in the price of the Bonds occurred. A 
few days ago the Committee were informed that a further delay was required 
for the consideration of the plan; and the Bonds, which were at 28, have been 
as low as 264: they rose yesterday afternoon, and, after being to-day at 274, 
close at 27. 

Brazilian Bonds are in demand about 1 per cent. above our last quotations : 
this improvement is merely occasioned by a scarcity of Stock, and not by any 

favourable intelligence from Brazils—indeed there has been no arrival of late. 

The Railway Shares all improved suddenly yesterday afternoon, and are to- 
day in demand at considerably advanced prices. 
Saturpay, TwELveE 0’ Crock. 

At the commencement of business symptoms of heaviness were evinced, but 
the transactions effected were few and unimportant. A purchase of Exchequer 
Bills at 20s. prem., however, gave a better tone to the market, and Reduced 
Three-and-a-half per Cents. were done at 993, and have since been quoted at 
100. The other Government Funds are consequently firmer, though Consols 
for Account are still scllers at 913. In the Foreign Market, the Northern 
European Stocks are at yesterday’s prices. We have, however, to notice a 
slight improvement in Portuguese Bonds, of which the Five per Cents. are 
quoted at 344, and the Three per Cents. at 2344. Columbian and Mexican 
are also firmer; the former being at 274, and the latter at 294 3. The revived 
report of CaBreERA’s death, in conjunction with an improvement (to 27) in 
the price of Spanish Bonds in Paris on Thursday, has caused a rise of } per 
cent., and the Active Stock, which closed yesterday at 953 §, has been as high 

as 264, and is now 26}. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Elizabeth, Highat, from Madras to Liverpool, was totally wrecked at Algoa Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope, on the 23d Noy.—crew saved. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Jan. 15th, Ellen, Rods and Rowley, Alexander, from 
Singapore; 14th, William Harris, Terry, from Bomba 15th, Guinare, Williams, from 
Singapore ; 17th, Spartan, Butchard, from New South Wales; Greeulaw, Driver, from 
Bengal; Maria, Kidson, from Mauritius; and Welcome, Ritchie, from Batavia. OF 
Margate, 22d, Gilbert Munro, Nicholson, from Bet . At Deal, 22d, Apprentice, 
Cadenhead; and Manritian, Reed, from Mauritius; Elizabeth Moore, Moilatt, from 
New South Wales; Frauces, Russell, {vom the Cape; and Marianne, Hale, from Van 
Diemen’s Land. At Liverpool, 12th, Zoe, Holmes, from Mauritius; 16th, William 
Shand, Potter, from Bengal; 17th, Tweed, Lawson, from ditto; 20th, Liutin, Gill- 
man, from Bombay; and Dream, Squires, from Mauritius. At the Cape, previous 
to 20th November, Goshawk, Willey. from Neweastle; Eliza Heywood, Heywood, 
from Bengal; Frances Smith, Edmonds, trom Madras; Olive Brancl iy, from 
Sanderland; Mary Ann, Tarbett; Countess Durham, Johnstou; Rich ud, Hy 
and Vernou, Denny, from London. At Mauritius, Oct. 25th, Africa, Hammond, fro 
Bristol; and 26th, Akbar, Ackley, from the Clyde. At Van Diemeu’s Land, Sept. 
Jith, Hindostan, Lamb; 16th, Fortitude, Wilson; and 25th, Wave, Goldsmith, from 
London. At New South Wales, Aug. 19th, Navarino, Warming, from Cork ; 20th, 
Abberton, Catt, from Loudon ; 22d, Britannia, Kemp, from Liverpool; and Bussor 
Merchant, ——, from Bristol. Sarurpay Mor» A 

A ship. supposed to be the Samuel Brown, King, from the Mauritius, was totally 
wrecked last night on the Goodwin Sands ; and all on board it is feared have perished. 

The Indiana, Richardson, from Calcutta to Liverpool, was lost ou the 22d mstant, in 
Freshwater Bay—crew saved. 

Arrived—Otf Margate, Lady Fitzherbert, Ferrier, from New South Wales. In the 
Downs, Commodore, ——, from Mauritius. At New South Wales, Calcutta, Ross; 
Cornwall, Cow; Parkfield, Whiteside; Sesostris, Rowe; and Fair Barbadian, Smith, 
from Loudon, 
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THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Jan. 24.—-17th Regt. Light Drags.—Lieut. the Hon. H. S. Binekwood, 
from the $4th Foot, to be Licutenant vice Mitchell, who exchanges. Coldstream 
Foot Guards—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. E. Stopford, trom the half-pay of the 22d Light 
Drags. to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice H. Armytage, who exchanges; I md 
Capt. F. Paget to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col, by purchase, vice Stop : 
Ensign aud Lieut. the Hou. C. Grimstone, to be Lieut. and Capt. by ice 
Paget ; Ensign C. L. Cocks, from the 54th Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Grimston. Fusileer Guards—Lieut. and Capt. G. Moncrieffe to be Capt. aud 
Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Hornby, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. M. P?. Drum- 
mond to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Moncriefie; Lord G. Fitzgerald to be 
Ensign and Lient. by purchase, vice Drummond. 12th Foot—J. C. Bloomtield, Gent. 
to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Wilson, who retires. 14th Foot—Ensign R. W. Ro- 
mer to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mellis, promoted. 36th Foot—Quartermaster W. 
Stuart, from the Royal African Colonial Corps, to be Quartermaster, viee Waketield, 
appointed to the 71st Foot. 43d Foot—Ensign the Hon. P. E. Herbert, tr m the 44th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Cholmondeley, promoted. 44th Foot—F. Sholton, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Herbert, appointed to the 43d Foot, 71st Foot—Quarter- 
master W, Wakefield, from the 36th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice T. Creighton, who 
retires upon half-pay. 84th Foot—Lieut. W. M. Mitchell, from the 17th Light Drags. 

to be Lieut. vice Blackwood, who exchanges. 
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Royal African Colonial Corps —Sergt. F. B. Shaw, from the Nth Light Drags. to be 
Quartermaster, vice Stuart, appointed to the 36th Foet. 
Unattached—Lieut. H. Bertles, from Adjt. of a recruiting district, to be Capt. with- 
out purchase; Lieut. J. Mellis, from the 14th Foot, to be Capt. by pureliase. | 
_Staff—Lieut. D. Hanson, from the 13th Light Drags. to be Adjutant of a recruiting | 
district. vice Bertles, promoted, | 
Memoraudum—The Christian names of Ensign Halfhide, of the 49th Foot, are | 


Charles Alexander, and not Robert Simpson, as stated iu the Gazette of the 2lst of 
June 1839. 

Capt. W. Briggs, upon half-pay unattached, has been allowed to retire from the ser- | 
vice, with the sale of an unattached company, he being about to become a settler in | 
New South Wales. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRINCE ALBERT’S “ ESTABLISHMENT.” 
Tue nature of his case and the terms of the Royal Speech have 
placed Lord Joun Russexs. ina difficulty. Having, contrary to the 
last precedent of a Queen’s Husband, as well as in opposition to 
| necessity and reason, decided upon advising her Majesty to de- 
mand an allowance for Prince Ausert, the Ministers should have 
called it by its right name; when the amount only would have 
been open to question. Unskilfiilness or courtly poditesse having 
induced them to dignify an “annuity” by the name ofan “ es- 
tablishment,” some explanation of its nature was to be expected 
from the Ministers of the Crown. When a gentleman maintains 
another lady besides his wife, or married people live apart, it is 
customary to talk of separate establishments; but when Parliament 
is called upon to vote an “ establishment” for a person in the 
position of Prince Atnert, the House of Commons does not fulfil 
| its function unless it inquire into the leading particulars of this 
establishment. ‘There is little chance of the Opposition taking up 
the whole question upon broad and rational grounds; but they 
seem inclined to annoy the Minister on the more formal points, 
and to make him (which will be very difficult) render reasons 
for the grant. On Wednesday, Mr. Goutnury succeeded in 
forcing Lord Jory Rvssrxx to give the House “forty-cight hours ” 


for deliberation after the vote should be formally introduced 























Without appearing to see the exact distinction involved in the 
phrase “ establishment,” Mr. Goutsurn dwelt upon the exposi- 
tions usually offered on Royal Civil Lists, and struggled hard to 
make Lord Joun promise to make a speech; which his Lordship 
with critical foresight, declined. 

Lord Joun Ressecr said I should be glad to coi 
honourable gentleman’s request, if I could find any mod 


| satisfy the right honourable tleman; but L do not exactly comprehend 
ht honourable gentleman expects from me. 
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what sort of a statement the 
The ground on which I mean to |  oceur to me toe 
mit of any statement with vejard to the particular expenses, which is qr 
inconsistent with p ind whieh the subject hardly seems to admit of. 
I find that, in proposing the Civil List of 1830, the original estimate in the 
First Class was for 110,000/, a ended estimate of the Committee tui 
110,0002., precisely the same sum; there was no alteration in that estimate 
and the Report of that Committee in apportioning that sum gave 60,0000. to 
his Majesty, and 50,000/. to her Majesty Queen Adelaide; and, further, that 
Report states that, with respect to the provisions in the First Class, {rom +! 
nature of the subject, the Committee had no data upon which to form the 
opinions, which could only be formed by a reference to the precedents; 
that they found that the sum of 60,000/. had been voted for the establicho 
of the Queen of George the Firs um of 50,000/. for the establishment et 
the Queen of Georg at first 40,0002 had been voted for 
the Queen of George t} it was increased to 50,0002. and in 
| 1786 to 58,0002, at whic! Y rontinued for the remainder of her life 
The Commitiee, therefore, thought that they had only allotted a reasonable 
sum to that class. ‘Thev then go on to the Sceond Class, which is confine 
rs of State; and they say that they could not without 
’ ; 
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disrespect to his Maj submit to the House all the Is on that subject ; 
and at the end of th port they said that it would become them to en- 
ter into any investigation as to the particular expenses of the Household, ¢ 





any expenses of a personal nature.” 
All this, especially the references to “ the Queen of Grorce the 
First,” to “the Queen of Greoran the Second,” to “ thé Queen 
of Grorcr the Third,” and ‘her esty Queen A 
LAIDE,” would have been 
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of Parliament. If married to the heir-app: r the h 
presumptive, she sueceeds to 2 defined station. The Princess of 
Wales, or, as the case has been, the Dutchess of Clarence, pos- 
sesses the same right to her privileges as her husband to his thron 
As we have said heretofore, the Queen ¢ rt has to support 
establishment, to pay her Great e Of t of her incom: 
and to fulfil certain public functions. Ler Court, for example, i 


of vast social importance to the nobility and gentry of the rcalm 











We speak not here ofthe youthful “coming out;” but a recep- 
tion at Court marks the status of a female, whilst rejection indicates 
something more, and is almost the only remains of Roman censor- 
ship which have come down to our time. Rut a Whig Minister 
himself cannot pretend that the Queen’s Husband has any power 
of this kind. Should Prince Arserr obtain a grant and keep a ° 
separate establishment, a non-reception on ubli 
deprive no one of any thing. ‘Phe Marqui EAI 

hold his office in the Palace, and other /ubéeties wil 

Court, in despite of any censure of the Queen’s Husbat 

common bill of naturalization d not endow the 





man with two great privileges of the humblest subject. The Act 
of Settlement must be suspended before he can be made either a 
Peer or a Privy Councillor.t What adds to the boldness of Lord 
Joun Russert's precedents from t! 





P int, is the cire 
* Written previous to Lord Jouy Russenv’s statement in the 
Commons last night. 

+ “ That after the said limitation shall take effect, 2s aforesaid, no person 
born out of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, or the dominions 
thereunto belonging, although he be naturalized or made a denizen, (except 
such as are born of English parents,) shall be capable to be of the Privy 
Council, or a Member ot either House of Parliament; or to enjoy any oifice or 
place of trust, either civil or military; or to Lave any grants of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments trom the Crown to himscli, or to any others in trust 
for him.”—Act of Seit/ement, s. 6. 
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the present Ministry had in effect made use of this distinction in 
bringing forward their extravagant Civil List. It was urged asa 
reason for granting a larger sun to Queen Vicror1a than to 
Wicriam thp Fourth, that certain ladies of the Household were 
paid by Queén ApEraipe out of her own Privy Purse, which in the 
case of a Quben Regnant must be paid by the public. The amount 
in question was not large, but the principle was strictly laid down. 

Mr. Humrjhas given notice of a motion to reduce the proposed 
allowance of 50,0007. a year to 21,000/. a year, the annuity granted 
to our Royal|Dukes: a motion which contains no other principle 
than that of the breeches-pockct. ‘No doubt, its triumph would 
be of public advantage to the extent of the arithmetical difference 
between 50 and 21; but the analogy of his argument is not very 
clear. A Royal Duke has a standing in the country; he dees not 
marry a wife |with 395,000/. per annum; the annuity granted to 
him is his maintenance; and he is the more entitled to sucha 
maintenance bbcause he is not allowed to turn fortune-hunter and 
make a profit of a matrimonial speculation. For public reasons, a 
member of thé Royal Family is forbiddcn to marry without the 
consent of the |Crown or of Parliament; and as he cannot hawk 
about his royal, blood and title to heiresses or wealthy widows, it 
seems but fair that he should be supported in a condition which 
his birth and public opinion require. But the husband of the 
Queen requires no maintenance apart from or in addition to his 
wife’s. 

The late Mr. Winzerronce in his Diary, on the occasion of some 
Royal grant, remarked that it was shocking to sce how disregard- 
ful the aristocracy were of morals or opinion, provided the money 
was gotten. Something of this feeling is visible on the present 
occasion. The public are too obviously considered as a “ milch- 
cow.” The Qucen’s Speech talked of what was “ suitable to the 
rank of the Prince and the dignity of the Crown,” but not a word 
of the feelings of the people. A story in the newspapers, if true, 
would lead us to infer that Prince Arurrtr is animated by the 
clanship popularly attributed to the German connexions of our 
Royal Family : according to the story, he possessed an income of 
some 2,400/.a year, which he has assigned over to his brother, 
subject to some annuities; so that he comes to our shores without 
a stiver, to make a property of “ Milor Anglais.” 








THE QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Sre Rorerr Perc—the guardian angel of the Whig Ministry— 
propounded the only tenable argument in support of the line of 
conduct which Ministers have persuaded the House of Commons 
to adopt in respect to the question of privilege, that was advanced 
in the course of the debate; and in return for this good service, 
Lord Joun Rvussuii in the House, and the Ministerial journals 
out of it, have, as in duty bound, paid Sir Roperr handsome com- 
pliments. 

Sir Ronent said—* Ie firmly believed that this privilege of 
publication was essential to the Ilouse. He did not conceive that 
they could act as a House of Commons unless they had the power 
of publishing, not only for their own use, but for the information 
of the public, what they considered necessary.” And again— 
“ There were many questions of legislation on which it was essen- 
tial that the public mind should be informed, as well as the Mem- 
bers of that House; and he must maintain that the power of 
publication was necessary for them as a House of Commons.” 

On the other hand, no man of common sense but must feel that 
the method by which tiie louse of Commons seeks to uphold and 
defend this power of publication is of an extremely questionable 
character. The House claims a privilege resting upon an ex parte 
resolution of its own. ‘The Ilouse refuses to submit the question 
arising out of this asscrted privilege to the decision of any tri- 
bunal but itself: it claims to be judge in its own cause. It is pos- 
sible that a numerous body like the House of Commons may be 
in the wrong in a dispute between it and an individual: it is just 
as unsafe to allow a corporate person of this kind to pronounce judg- 
ment in his own cause, as it would be to allow a single person to do 
so. A good constitution of government is one that insures to 
every individual safety of person and property: a constitution is 
not good which, by allowing any individual or any body of indivi- 
duals to Cecline the judicial tribunals, puts him or them in a posi- 
tion to do harm with impunity. 

It appears therefore, that Sir Roper’ Pres is right ; and it ap- 
pears at the same time that those who take the opposite side of 
the question are right. Whencver this is the case in questions of 
general policy, it may be assumed that something has becn over- 
looked by both parties that is essential to a right decision. There 
must be some third position, tenable by those who, uninfluenced by 
partisan fecling, seck fur truth, and for institutions conducive to 
the public weal. 

We see the necessity of giving to a legislative body the power of 
publishing the information upon which it legislates. We sce the 
danger of conceding to the members of a legislative body the power 
of being judges in their own cause when any dispute arises between 
them in their corporate capacity and a private individual. Is it 
impossible to secure to the louse of Commons the necessary lati- 
tude of publication, without conferring upon it a privilege so 
liable to abuse as that of being at once plaintiff and judge ? 

The first thing that strikes one on proceeding to further inquiry, 
is the incompetency of the privilege claimed by the Ilouse of Com- 
mons to insure that publicity which Sir Ronerr Pres justly assumes 


sure publicity. The public has neither time nor inclination to 
winnow the two grains of wheat that lie hid in these bushels of 
chaff. It is the labour bestowed by journalists, pamphleteers, e¢ 
hoe genus omne, upon the Parliamentary publications, that produces 
the desired publicity. But Sir Rozert does not think of extend- 
ing his privilege to all who may ventilate the truths inaccessible in 
these buiky folios. Even allowing the Parliamentary Report to 
say what it pleases of Strockpaxe’s publications, how much nearer 
are we to real publicity, if SrockpaLr, armed with the law of 
libel, may pounce upon the first newspaper that gives an extract 
from the Report? Viewing the matter from this point, as a ques- 
tion of fair play, its aspect is revolting. Suppose some historical 
writer to avail himself of information safely printed by order of 
the House of Commons: he may be amerced in damages for pub- 
lishing (and publishing with, at the least, as high and pure a mo- 
tive) what the printer and publisher of the House of Commons 
has published with impunity. Would Sir Roserr give the Iouse 
a monopoly of that species of information, so gratifying to the 
innate love of human beings to pry into the conduct of their 
neighbours ? 

‘The mere assertion, therefore, of the privilege of the House of 
Commons, will not insure the necessary publicity. Is it the mere 
disregard of that privilege that threatens to prevent publicity ? 
Might it not be possible, without conceding to the House of Com- 
mons any greater latitude of publication than is conceded to any 
private citizen, and without conferring upon it the anomalous 
power of judging in its own cause, to assure to it as wide a power 
of giving publicity to facts as is necessary to a right discharge of 
its legislative duties? Let us not deceive ourselves with words. 
The Crown can both sue and be sued in courts of law. What 
is not derogatory to the dignity of the supreme executive autho- 
rity, cannot be derogatory to the dignity of a part of the supreme 
legislativeuthority. On the other hand, if it be necessary for 
the ends of public justice that the Legislature should have it in 
its power to publish all facts that it may concern the public to 
know, so that they be facts and published with no malevolent 
intent, it is equally indispensable to the ends of public jus 
tice that every private individual enjoy the same liberty. It 
is not the jurisdiction claimed by the Judges over the servants of 
the House of Commons that endangers the dignity and uscfulness 
of that branch of the Legislature. It is the viciouscharacter of the 
libel law, which the Judges, in virtue of their office, must 
administer. ‘Fo place the dignity of the House in perfect safety, 
to remove its legislative utility beyond the reach of danger, with- 
out for one moment coming into collision with the codrdinate dig- 
nity and uscfulness of the Judges, is a simple and easy process. 
Reform the law of libel. The Judges cannot refuse to administer 
whatever the Legislature wills to be law. , 

The present seems to be a fitting occasion for inviting attentio 
to the distribution of the functions of government and its uses. In 
the more complex notion of a government, are combined the more 
simple notions of the powers of legislation, judgment, and execu- 
tion or administration: 7. e. the power of devising and promulgat- 
ing laws, of declaring the application of those laws to individual 
cases, and of enforcing the laws and judgments by physical means. 

Experience taught, at an early period of organized civil society, 
the danger of vesting all these powers cumulatively in the hands 
of one individual or body. The judge, when allowed to make the 
law, is too apt to make it “for the nonce”—to subject men to 
ex post facto laws. ‘The legislator, when allowed to act the judge, 
is sorely tempted on many occasions to attribute a meaning to his 
law which perhaps it ought to have had, but which from clumsi- 
ness or forgetfulness he omitted to make it convey. When with the 
executive power is combined the legislative or judicial, the same 
danger is incurred. In short, whoever or whatever be the sove- 
reign—wherever authority in the last resort may be vested—it is ne- 
cessary to the security of the individual citizen, that the discharge 
of the legislative, judicial, and executive functions, be vested in dif- 
ferent ministers; and that each of the three delegated functionaries 
(or classes of functionaries) be jealously on the watch to prevent 
the encroachment of either of the others upon his or their peculiar 
province. As to dignity, they are all equally indispensable parts 
of a practical government ; and cach may without disgrace submit 
to the other in that other's especial province. 

It is from this view of the functions of government and their 
distribution, that we must sct out if we would come to a right de- 
cision in the question now at issue between the House of Commons 
and the Judges. None but an Irish partisan would dream that the 
character or dealings of the individual out of whose suit the ques- 
tion has emerged have any thing to do with it. But more than 
this, neither ought the consideration whether the decisions of the 
Bench be good or bad law have any thing to do with it. This is 
the question—Is the louse of Commons seeking to encroach upon 
the legitimate province of the Judges? or are the Judges invading 
the rightful province of the House of Commons ? 

Viewing the matter in this light, there does not scem to us to 
be room for a moment’s doubt, that the House of Commons is ad- 
vancing a claim which cannot be conceded to it. By the law of 
England, there can exist no wrong for which the Law Courts do 
not afford redress. The Ilouse of Commons says—‘ Yes, we will 
do what the law declares to be a wrong—what we ourselves would 


| maintain to be a wrong if done by a private individual; and 


yet for this wrong the Law Courts shall be unable to afford re- 
dress.” It is not safe to allow 658 individuals to do with im- 





to be necessary to the right discharge of its duties. The printing 
and sale of the huge Reports of Parliament does not and cannot in- 





punity what is wrong in others; as it is unjust to prevent others 
And even 


from doing what is xot wrong in these individuals. 
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apart from this consideration, it is unsafe to allow these individuals 
toact as judges in their own cause. The temper in which the inves- 
tigation has been carried on in the House of Commons shows this: 
the decision to which the House of Commons has come shows this. 
It was assumed by all the speakers in the majority that the 
motives of Srockpatr and his attorney were bad. Questions were 
put calculated to lead Srocxpare to criminate himself. ‘The 
‘Attorney-General so far lost his temper as to accuse those who 
differed from him in opinion of “ having done all in their power to 
lower the dignity of the House.” And as for the decision, the 
House has punished the Sheriffs for doing what they could not help 
doing—for not, in their purely ministerial capacity, obeying an 
order of court, for disobeying which they would have been punished. 

We have endeavoured to arrive at the truth in discussing this 
question. ~ We have come to its investigation perfectly free from 
undue bias. We believe on the one hand, that both judges and le- 
islators are liable to error. We believe on the other hand, that it 
is indispensable to the safety of the citizen and the maintenance of 
civil order, that both judges and legislators be provided with full 
power for the discharge of their respective functions, and with not 
one iota of power beyond what is requisite for that purpose. It 
is the necessary tendency of human nature to abuse the power 
with which it may be intrusted ; and we think, therefore, that it is 
of importance to limit the extent and watch over the exercise of 
the power delegated to members of the Legislature, as closely as 
over that delegated to the occupants of the Bench. ‘The temper 
displayed by the rival authorities during the contest is a very 
subordinate consideration; although it is no more than justice to 
the Judges to say, that the calm dignity of their conduct through- 
out has presented a contrast to the heat of the Commons, the very 
reverse of creditable to the latter body. 





CORN-LAW REPEALERS AT MANCHESTER. 
Tuk abolition of the Corn-laws is merely a question of time: it is 
not whether, but when shall it be effected. In this view of the 
matter we have been strengthened by the great festival at Man- 
chester; and we return to the subject for the purpose of taking 
one or two points passed over in the hurry of last week. 

The “feature” of the gala upon which we dwell with complacency, 
is the announcement that the League is in debt. The League is 
in debt, not because its members are without moncy, for many 
have paid down hard cash, but because the best mode of levy- 
ing and apportioning their respective quotas towards the ex- 
penses has not yet been discovered. ‘The League is in debt to 
its own members; it has a national debt. This, as the annals 
of ail free states testify, is the first step towards victory; no other 
can be taken without it. This debt will cement the League. ‘The 
Manchester men have with mingled wisdom and liberality launched 
into expenses which must in the first place come out of their own 
pockets. They are bound over to prosecute; they will not let the 
agitation drop. The Glasgow men have unbuttoned their pockets 
more leisurely—with the proverbial caution of their country, look- 
ing at both sides of the coin before they paid it away; but they 
too have thrown down their money on the table; they too are 
bound over to prosecute. Others to less amount have thrown in 
their mites; and in the paying portion of the League we descry 
a band which will not separate. Money paid down is the 
onty infallible cement of nation or association. Men who have laid 
out money for a purpose will not lightly abandon the chance of 
getting its value in return. 

Another circumstance, not so immediately connected with the 
proceedings of the Manchester gathering, concurs to render us 
hopeful of perseverance on the part of the League; and perse- 
verance is success. In many places the middle classes, however 
sincere in their profession of belief in the injurious working of the 
Corn-laws, have prosecuted their attacks upon these enactments 
with that lackadaisical want of energy which is their characteristic 
in ordinary times. ‘To this we attribute in a great measure the 
opposition of the Chartists. These men are in earnest ; and when 
they saw others getting up with great difficulty meetings once a year 
to repeat in a cool indifferent manner their disapprobation of the 
Corn-laws,—contributing nothing to the common fund for attacking 
them, or voting next day for an avowed supporter of the Corn-laws 
as a Member of Parliament,—they naturally said, “* When these 
fellows ask us to make room for their agitation by abandoning 
our own, it is only to keep us as idle as themselves. ‘They are 
dogs in the manger, who will neither work nor let work.” Accord- 
ingly, the Chartists have in various places clubbed their forces to 
shoulder out of the way those whom they considered mere actors, 
in order that a clear stage might be left for working men. We 
could not have predicated of this plan in advance, that it would 
work well; nor do those who acted upon it seem to have consulted 
any thing but their own plan; nevertheless it seems to have done 
good service. The Anti-Corn-law advocates, and many of 
their caste who never before troubled their heads about 
the matter, have been roused to resent the “ tyranny” which 

would prevent them holding meetings about any question they 
pleased. They are angrily bent on showing the Chartists 
that they can carry their point without them, or even against 
their opposition. They did not care for attending meetings until 
attempts were made to prevent meetings being held: now they 
cram them, out of the noble spirit of contradiction. They are 
working in earnest now for the repeal of the Corn-laws. And 
the very energy with which in their anger they set about it, 
will do more to disarm Chartist opposition than millions of fair 








speeches. There is a majesty about a man who, by getting into 
a passion, shows that he is sincere and in earnest, which always 
commands respect. The Chartists played with and crossed the 
Anti-Corn-law men when they believed them to be playing a 
double game; they will give way before their onward path when 
they see them advancing in earnest. They laughed in the faces of 
idle wheedlers; they will back bond fide labourers. 

Now, a wish to see some return for money expended, and a spite- 
ful determination to have one’s own way, are not the most elevated 
of motives ; but as they are influential, they are not to be despised. 
They are “of the earth, earthy,” and, unless when inlisted in 
the cause ofa sound principle, speedily corruptible. But a sound 
principle is the salt which preserves them from putrescence. It is 
the soul ; and by the law of our blended nature, no soul, however 
pure and high, can work except through the instrumentality of a 
body. We do not seck to undervalue the great principle at stake 
in the Corn-law agitation ; we do not wish to undervalue the high 
minds who fight the battle from a love of justice; but we do 
rejoice to see the merely human part of our nature taking an in- 
terest in the affray, as an assurance that the work will be done. 

Apart from these considerations, there are this year symptoms 
of consolidation about the League indicative of permanence. It 
has survived a year, and the muster to its annual drill has this 
year been more numerous than the last. The war has been 
carried intothe enemy’s quarters. Cambridge has been “ fluttered,” 
if not carried by storm: the far Devon has heard the arguments 
of the Anti-Corn-law men. ‘The agricultural county of Kirkeud- 
bright has recently been addressed by the sitting Member (Whig) 
and his would-be successor (‘Tory):* with both the most promi- 
nent theme is the Corn-laws. Thus the League has gained one 
great point by its exertions during the last year—everywhere the 
question is discussed. Let it follow this up by “ putting money in its 
purse,” and clapping on more lecturers. Manchester has done 
well; Leeds and Glasgow respectably : but this is a scanty supply 
of labourers when the fields around us are whitening so rapidly. 
The missionary field, for a year or two, must be the main object of 
the League’s exertions. Let them scrutinize the civil letters from 
invited Members of Parliament, and they may prognosticate 
the fate of any movement which can be made there. There is 
division in the ranks both of the friends and foes of the Corn-law 
in Parliament. Among the supporters, some think the time has 
come to give up a part in order to save a part; while others will 
not bate an inch of their monopoly. A corresponding division 
exists in the hostile ranks: some would simply get rid of the evil ; 
others think they can manage more adroitly by asking only 
a partial cure. Among such divisions of opinion, the party in 
possession derives an advantage from his position; and this will 
secure him against the unorganized shock of the present ses- 
sion, and it may be some sessions to come. The only batters 
ing-ram that can bring down the walls of “ possession” is a 
clear and well-defined principle. The task of the League is to 
diffuse throughout society the conviction, that all interference to 
bias and divert the natural course of traffic into artificial channels, 
is initself an evil. Parliamentary discussions—popular display—all 
these have their use; but only as means to the great end. They 
unsettle erroneous opinion; they break up the ground for receiving 
the seed of truth. In the national conviction that trade should be 
left free, exists the only power competent to pull down the Corn- 
laws, and (which is by no means of secondary importance) to pre- 
vent the reérection of kindred errors on their ruins. If the 
League fortify itself with publie opinion, it may command where 
it must otherwise beg. The only permanent hold it can obtain 
upon Members of Parliament, is by convincing them that its en- 
mity can unseat them. Leaguers have the phrase “ no party” 
continually in their mouths: they must learn to understand it 
aright. It does not mean that Whig or Tory members of the 
League are to go on voting for men of their own party even when 
they would uphold the Corn-laws: it means that they ought to 
oppose even those of their own party who differ from them on this 
vital question. 

* To be sure, the Tory declares that the existing Corn-law is perfection : 
but this is a hereditary crotchet. He is a descendant of the Cardoness be- 
devilled by the ungodly muse of Rosert Burns. His sainted grandfather 
had an abhorrence of frisky horses; and strictly prohibited indulging those 
which drew his coach, with corn on the days when he was to drive out. One 
day observing the otf-horse cock his car suspiciously, he addressed the coach- 
man—* John, you have been giving that horse corn: do you think I am going 
to venture my life with a corned horse ?—turn back!” The grandson would be 
equally unwilling to trust himself among a parcel of swag-bellied knaves who 
had got their full measure of corn; and hence the declaration in his address. 





EDINBURGH TO WIT: WE WILL BE GOOD BOYS THE 
NEXT TIME—MR. HORSMAN AND THE QUEEN. 
“We will be good boys the next time” used to be the plea urged 
by juvenile offenders in our boyish days when called up by the 
teacher for any breach of school-discipline. Somehow or other, 
“next time” never came: and so will it be with the “ next time” 
of the half-dozen Edinburgh Whig-Radicals, who have or pretend 

to have a sneaking inclination to practise what they profess. 
we do them wrong, let them blame their own Whig papers, which 
suppress their sayings: for, according to them, the Whig-Radicals 
have not indeed “ died and made no sign,” but, what is infinitely 
worse, they have given signs of vitality but none of honest political 
action. 

Mr. Macatray's speech to the Edinburgh electors, on Tuesday 
last, is decidedly the most clever performance of that gentleman we 
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have seen. “ Practice makes perfect:” he is becoming a proficient 
in equivocation. The thing has pith in it, and finish. 
those orations in which the intensity of the speaker’s will lends at 
the first hearing an appearance of consecutive ratiocination ; and 
in which the jumping at conclusions is so well-timed and effected 
with such graceful dancing-niaster-like art, that no violence, no four 
de force, is at the moment felt. Like all fallacies, however, resting 
upon the assumption of non causa pro causa, the trick does not 
stand the test of reading. 

For example, Mr. Macautay clearly and neatly stated this half- 
truth-— 

“ The duties of a British Ministry are twofold. Our first duty, and indeed 
in strictness the only duty which belongs to us as a Ministry, is to administer 
well—to conform to the existing laws where these laws leave us no discretion, 
and to exercise soundly the discretion which the laws give us. Our second 
duty is to propose to the Legislature such changes in the laws as may te 
to us conducive to the prosperity of the country. This second duty belongs 
to us, in the strictness of constitutional theory, not as Ministers of the Crown, 
but as members of the Legislature. - Now Iam sure you will per- 
ceive, that the Ministers are not answerable for the legislation of the country 
in the same sense as they are answerable for the administration of the 
country.” 

This may or not be true, but what is Mr. Macaunay’s sequitur ? 

“ People cry, ‘ Why don’t you abolish the Corn-laws? why don’t you esta- 
blish the Ballot? what is the use of a Ministry if they don’t give us these 
things?’ The fact is, I might as well turn round upon my friend the Lord 
Provost and Sir James Spittal, and say, ‘Monsters, why don’t you repeal the 
Corn-laws?? * * * * For the difficulty of carrying legislative measures 
through a nicely-balanced House of Commons, and the impossibility of carry- 
ing such measures through a hostile House of Lords, they are not answerable.” 

The fallacy here consists in Mr. Macauray’s insinuation that 
but for the “ nicely-balanced House of Commons” and the “ hos- 
tile House of Lords,” Ministers would abolish the Corn-laws. 
This is not true. Lord Joun Russer’s letters testify that he does 
not wish to abolish the Corn-laws. Lord MeLsourne “ vowed to 
God,” last year, that the Anti-Corn-law Delegates were mad when 
they proposed to abolish the Corn-laws and at the same time do 
away with all restrictive and discriminating duties. His Lordship 
believed, or pretended to believe, (and the dirty equivocation or 
the lamentable ignorance alike incapacitate him to be Premier of 
England,) that an important part of the revenue was derived from 
restrictive and discriminating duties; and he employed this fallacy 
to palliate his support of the Corn-laws. Mr. Macaunay’s de- 
fence, therefore, does not meet the charge brought against Minis- 
ters ; which is, not that ‘as members of the Legislature they ac- 
quiesce in bad laws which they have not the power to repeal,” but 
that ‘as Ministers” they throw the weight of their influence into 

the scale of a policy destructive to the nation: and the caution 
with which Mr. Macauray avoided a direct assertion of what it 
was necessary for his purpose should be inferred, shows that he 
was aware of the equivocation couched in his speech. He added— 

“Tdo not mean that those great questions, which I discussed when I last 
addressed you, have lost either their interest or importance. Far from it. One 
among them, the Corn-laws, appears to me more interesting and important 
than ever.” 
And therefore he immediately passed to another subject. 

Again, Mr. Macavray said— 

“ A new question has since that time arisen into most serious magnitnude— 
into such magnitude, that for the moment it appears to me of more importance 


It is one of | But there is meaning in these cheers. 


taken from the Dymoxe family and entailed in that of Horsmay, 

t At the next Edinburgh 
election we shall have Mr. Horsman brought forward instead of 
Sir Joun Camps xt, to quiet certain queasy consciences: and the 
cry of “ The Queen and Mr. Horsman!” will supersede all dis. 
agreeable inquiries regarding principles and practice. 





THE UNIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE. 
From Universal Suffrage some 
Say every blessing’s sure to come, 
As clear as one and one make two: 
But others say it’s all a hum, 
And there’s no blessing like the U- 
niversal Penny Postage. 


Of all the penn’worths Nature gave— 
A penny show, a penny shave, 
(There’s blacking for a penny, too,) 
A penny biscuit—all must waive 
Their claims in favour of the U- 
niversal Penny Postage. 
One 
For all things now there’s some new way— 
To write, to seal, to fold, to pay ; 
And you must talk in idioms new, 
And, when you mean post-paid, must say 
“ Pre-paid,” by order of the U- 
niversal Penny Postage. 
4 


If aught’s not new the wonder’s great, 
The tables are so turned of late ; 
Een “ useful tables,” thought so true : 
Your half-ounce makes one pennyweight— 
According to the school of U- 
niversal Penny Postage. 
oe. 
Who'd think our great authorities 
Would do a thing so (penny) wise? 
(Pound-foolish things we know they do!) 
How now in history they'll rise— 
“ The Government that gave the U- 
niversal Penny Postage!” 


O RowLanp Tit1, immortal man, 
How can we pay you for your plan! 
To you our thanks, our pence, are due: 
It was the Emp’ror of Japan 
As much as they, that gave the U- 
niversal Penny Postage. 
7 


te 
Send up a column to the sky 
Five thousand office-inkstands high ; 
Take for a basement, fair to view, 
As many reams of “wove demy”; 
Write “To the Author of the U- 
niversal Penny Postage.” 





THE THEATRES. 





than any other which is at issue between the Ministry and the Tory party. 
It is the question, whether the great principle of religious liberty shall be main- 
tained in its full integrity.” 

Passing over the strange hallucination which has induced Mr. 
Macautay to designate as xew the question which has been of all 
others the most prominent, not indeed between “ the Ministry and 
the Tories,” but between the nation and both factions for years, 
we concur in the importance assigned to it. At this moment, as 
we have repeatedly shown, the religious liberty of Scotland is emi- 
nently in danger between the arrogant pretensions of the Kirk 
and the truckling policy of the Ministerial Whigs. From this 
point, however, it was Mr. Macavtay’s interest to divert atten- 
tion ; and therefore he brought forward the hacknied story of Irish 
and Catholic wrongs, adorning them with a superfluity of rhetorical 
ornaments. Ife knows—everybody knows—that whether Whig or 
Tory be in office, the rights reconquered for the Catholics are un- 
assallable. He knows that there is scrious danger of the exorbi- 
tant demands of the dominant party in the Kirk being conceded. 
And he seeks, by filling the imaginations of his hearers with a 
lively picture of distant and impossible danger, to prevent their 
thinking of that which impends over their heads. 

We have admitted thé neatness and vivacity with which Mr. 
Macauray played off these tricks of rhetorical fence before a 
friendly and admiring audience. In justice to all parties, however, 
we must confess, that to their willingness to be played upon belongs 
great part of the merit of his success. In the seduction of political 
partisans, as in the seduction of credulous and tender-hearted 
maids, the party deluded generally says, with Cicero, “ libenter 
erro.” Had not the Whig-Radicals in attendance soothed their 
consciences by a resolution to be “ good boys the next time,” they 
must have spoiled sport by showing that they saw through the 
trick. But political principle being with them a subordinate con- 
sideration, they enjoyed and applauded Mr. Macavtay's perform- 

ance as much as they do that of one who is almost as good an actor 
—the Manager of their own Theatre-Royal. 

The conclusion of the Edinburgh proceedings on Tuesday was 
worthy of what had gone before. ‘ The meeting, after thanks to 
the Chairman, and three cheers for the Queen, and the same for 
Mr. Horsman, quietly separated.” The Queen and Mr. Hors- 
MAN !—Prince ALBert will grow jealous. Mr. Horsman is, since 
his recent duel, the Champion de factu: the office ought to be 








TraAcepy resumed her sway at Drury Lane on Monday, under favour- 
able auspices. J/acbeth was performed with equal force and effect, both 
as regards the acting and the scenic arrangements, as at Covent Garden 
last season; for, besides MacrEapy and Mrs. Warner in the principal + 
characters, the subordinate parts were ably filled by the Lieutenants of 
the great Captain. 

The second act of the new regime was less propitious. Mary Stuart, 
regarded as an “ historical tragedy,” which its author, Mr. James 
Haynes, professes it to be, fails entirely: the action is wholly melo- 
dramatic; the characters have neither the attributes of the individuals 
they assume to be, nor any of the dignity proper to historical person- 
ages; and the language is neither characteristic nor poetical. It is 
wrongly named Mary Stuart: the “ Death of Rizzio,” by which it was 
announced for representation at Covent Garden under the late manage- 
ment, is the proper title: and this, though not a very weighty matter, 
has so far an injurious effect, that the fancy is filled with associations 
awakened by the fate of the hapless Queen of Seots, which are not in 
the least degree realized. The murder of David Rizzio is the entire 
subject of the play; though the quarrels of Mary and her husband 
Darnley, and the discontent and animosity of Ruthven and the Scottish 
nobles, form a necessary part of the drama. The author, however, has 
attempted to engraft a domestic interest on the historical events, by in- 
troducing a fictitious character, Ruthven’s daughter; who is made to 
play the spy at court, and is killed off in a very summary way so soon 
as she has done her part. Ruthven, who at the opening of the play is 
represented in an almost dying state, revives as quickly as Richelieu 
did from his feigned sickness ; and, having despatched Rizzio, dies as 
suddenly as he before recovered—certainly with much less reason. The 
sudden deaths of Ruthven and his daughter do not at all contribute to 
heighten the tragic influence ; they only create surprise—one is tempted 
to ask, “ Why did you die?” 

In one of the early scenes, allusions to Mary’s partiality to “aliens,’ 
and her fondness for “music” were caught up by a portion of the 
audience, and we began to suspect that the piece was destined to bear a 
political interpretation, and that Darnley’s demand of the “crown 
matrimonial ” was intended to be of significant application at the pre- 


sent moment: these and other slight coincidences indeed almost led 


us to imagine that Mr. Haynes had in his eye our Spectatorial allu- 


sion to the fate of Rizzio,* at a time when the Palace Premier's influ- 
ence at Court was the talk of the whole country, and in which Lord 


Brovucnam figures as the representative of Ruthven. 
It will have been sufficiently apparent to the reader that the tragical 


incidents of the play did not excite any profound emotions of pity ; nor 


* Spectator, 10th November 1838; art. ‘‘ A Favourite Subject.” 
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‘makes one think he is actuated only by spite. 
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do the characters create very lively sympathy. Queen Mary’s conduct 
js not only undignified, but so improper as to give grounds for the 
worst suspicions: she giggles with her maids when they ridicule Queen 
Elizabeth, and flirts with Rizzio in private ; allows the nobles to brawl 
and banter in her presence ; and snubs her husband, “ the titular King, 
pefore the Court, treating him as a nullity, and ostentatiously exhibiting 
her regard for the Italian. Poor Rizzio himself appears the meekest 
of mortals ; not only guiltless of craft, but pocketing affronts with an 
alacrity quite edifying, and deprecating the taunts and insults of the 
imperious nobles with truly Christian humility, that on more than one 
occasion saved him from a beating: a look from Ruthven would have 
frightened him forth of Scotland—indeed he has planned a flight, but is 
obliged to stay and be killed, of necessity. To help the romance of 
the subject, Rizzio is made to play on the harp, and even to sing. Mr. 
Exton “set to” at the instrument with spirit, and sung his own dirge 
discreetly ; but unfortunately the emotion created in the audience by 
this display was of the wrong sort, and we would advise its omission in 
future. , 
Ruthven, being played by Macreapy, is of course the most promi- 
nent character; and nobly he looked the stern old warrior, grim and 
gaunt with sickness and grizzled with age; but he could not make his 
actions noble. Professing to love his daughter more than life, he com- 
pels her to play a part that is the death of her: he glozes on the terms 
“spy” and “murder” like a mean-spirited coward ashamed of his own 
acts and afraid of recognizing them, and preaches “ patriotism” till he 
The Jast scene, where he 
enters the Queen’s chamber “in complete steel,” was less impressive than 
might have been expected; and as this was owing to the attempt to make 
too much of the thing, it may be worth while to show how it was ma- 
naged. The Queen and Rizzio are seen sitting with the doors of a whole 
suite of rooms open, in order that the operation of shutting them may 
be conspicuous ; and when this is done, the conspirators, after making 
as much noise as if they had battered down the gates, quietly enter by 
a side-door: Ruthven, instead of a dagger, draws a rapier long enough 
to spit the little Secretary; and Rizzio is dragged through the suite of 
rooms, the doors of which are opened on purpose; Darnley, who had 
remained behind, running out like a lamplighter. While Mary is 
sobbing, Ruthven reénters, very much exhausted after his exertions, his 
long sword red as sealing-wax to the hilt, and flinging himself into a 
chair calls for wine—as if he expected the Queen would hand it to him, 
but we are to understand that he is too weak to help himself: somebody 


the wine to have got into his head, he dies in the attitude of Marmion 
on the field of battle; poor Mary all this while taking no notice of 
what is going forward. 

Mrs. Warner, as Mary Stuart, had a most ungrateful part to play, 
from the contrast which her actions present to the poetical idea people 
entertain of the faseinating Queen of Scots. (By the way, the cap she 
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LORD CHATHAM’s CORRESPONDENCE. 


Turse volumes conclude the Correspondence. They commence 
in 1766, when Witt1am Prrr was induced by Georcr the Third 
to endeavour to form a Ministry without materials, and to be made 
alord; they close with the Earl’s death in 1778. The epistles of 
the two first years chiefly relate to the difficulties in which the 
Government was involved, partly from its own discordant compo- 
sition and the Royal intrigues, partly from Lord Cuaruam’s 
illness. The rest of the period is mainly occupied with letters 
displaying an active politician endeavouring to form, and marshal 
for attack, an Opposition as corrupt and selfish as the Ministry 
they would overturn, or exhibiting the querulousness of a veteran 
leader without troops. 

The second Ministry of Lord Cuatnam, or rather the Ministry 
which he assisted in forming, and in which he held the office of 
Privy Seal, is acknowledged to have been a failure, almost amount- 
ing to disgrace. The causes alleged for this have been several : 
the continued illness of Cuaruam, which prevented him from 
forming and carrying out any fixed course of policy; the differing 
principles and characters of his subordinates, each labouring, with- 
out check, to work out his own views; the treachery of the Duke 
of Grarton, and the duplicity of the King. The existence of the 
three latter circumstances are as credible as any consequences 
from natural causes, even if no evidence existed to prove them. 
The illness of Cuatuam is a more dubious matter. The fact of 
his physical incapacity was doubted by some of his contemporaries, 
Not much new light is thrown upon this 


All the direct evidence, no doubt, is clearly and strongly in favour 
of the illness; but there are curious points which suggest them- 
selves to the mind of the reader, withont, however, amounting to 
proof. The gout, as Burke puts it, was not the disease: it 


| is described by Lady Cuaruam, who writes a good many of her hus- 


wore was not only too domestic for a tragedy heroine, but unlike the | 
| be hoped would be removed by an attack of the customary gout. If 


portraits, and it interfered with the recognition of Mary’s personal ap- 
pearance.) Mrs."Warner exerted herself to the best of her power, but 
no art could render such a character attractive. Puenps, as Durnley, 
was equally at a disadvantage : the disparity of years between him and 
the stripling was additionally unfortunate. As for Exron, we really 
felt for the unpleasantness of his position. Miss E. Monracve had 
little to do but look pretty and interesting, and show how distinctly a 
sweet voice may be heard even in a large theatre, with clear enuncia- 
tion. Hower, as George Douglas, looked a gallant youth; but Bothwel 
was degraded to a bully-hector; and Mr, G. Bennett made of Morton 
an Israelite from Duke’s Place—his bushy black beard should be re 
trenched a little, if only to keep Ruthven in countenance. 


The dialogue is not without some happy thoughts antithetically ex- | 


pressed; but the sarcasms are somewhat coarse, and the banter sounds 


like vulgar abuse: in passionate parts the characters rant and talk | 
fustian ; and throughout, the effort to be great is too evident in forced | 


metaphors and inflated phraseology. 

There was great shouting in the pit at the end of the play; and after 
the principal performers had appeared, the author himself obeyed the 
call of a few friends. In fine, Mary Stuart is advertised to be played 
three times a week till further notice. 


At Covent Garden, the Clandestine Marriage has taken its place 
among the characteristic and finished representations of modern co- 
medy, for which this theatre is distinguished. Farren’s Lord Ogleby 
is, in its way, a chef-d’wurre of artifice, where every gesture and 
grimace has been carefully studied. Mrs. C. Jones’s Mrs. Heidleberg 
(the prototype of Mrs. Malaprop) is 2 pocket edition of DAvENPor?, 
with the whole contents compressed into a smaller compass. Mrs. 
Davenport ruffled her feathers like a turkey-cock, and came on 
“ jetting under her advanced plumes” as if her stature swelled with 
her indignation : Mrs. C. Jones is all activity and compactness; and 
she advances to the attack like acholeric bantam. Her dress is superb— 
a huge straw platter of ribands and flowers surmounting a pyramid of 
grogram. She looked a walking personification of a Dutch garden; her 
amber trimmings and flounces representing the bright gravel-walks 
leading up to the parterre at the apex of the triangle. Mrs. Daven- 
PoRT was the grander and more stately of the two: but the bulbous 
proportions of Mrs. Jones are more truly Dutch ; and her wrath ex- 
plodes like a petard. 

Mr. G. Vanvenuor?, as Lorewell, was graceful, despite a constrained 
manner, that practice only will overcome; and he is still deficient in 
fire and spirit. Mrs. Nesnir hardly showed enough of the vixen for 
that malicious puss Miss Sterling; and Mrs, WaureR Lacy, as Fanny, 
did not justify the encomiums of her winning and amiable qualities. 
Mrs. OrGer’s Betty is the very model of a faithful confederate: she 
had not only locked up the lovers’ secret in her breast, but thrown the 
key away. Mrs. Humsy as the Kitchen-maid, and Mr. T, GREEN as 
Brush, were well matched: she the very pink of abigails, and he the 
BrumMe tt of the butler’s pantry. Buanp’s Canton was very bad; 
and F. Marurews not an efficient substitute for BARTLEY, who was 
prevented by indisposition from playing Old Sterling. 

Lercu Hwnt’s play is announced to be shortly produced, with Mr. 
Moore as the principal character. A Ballad Opera, written by SuHeE- 


RIDAN KNOWLES, is also spoken of; but this cannot be the same of 
which Mr. Jouty is the composer ? 





band’s letters, as a kind of fever affecting the nerves, which it was to 


an affection of the nervous system really existed, no doubt a 
patient’s condition might fluctuate by the day or even by the hour; 
but the letters of this period have left an impression on us that an 
opinion was declined on Cabinet business when other matters re- 
ceived a conclusive answer. A physician whom the King, descend- 
ing from his wonted state, recommended with expressions of deep 
anxiety and high reliance, was gratefully and humbly declined. 
When a particular purpose rendered it necessary to affix the privy 
seal to a document, and a commission was appointed for that end, 
the sick man raised a point as to whether the office of Privy Seal 
was not ipso facto vacated by the Commission. Shutting one’s 
eyes to every thing but the correspondence before us, both the 
Duke of Grarron and the King had good reasons for resisting 
Cuaruan’s resignation; and when he had once fairly got out of 
office, he seems to have recovered his usual health very rapidly. 

What adds to the curiosity of the whole, is the apparent want 
of sufficient motive, if the illness was exaggerated. Had Lord 
Cuatnam been well enough to have given even an occasional atten- 
tion to business, he had merely to suggest a distinct line of policy, 
and resign on its being opposed or inefficiently carried out. The 
only intelligible presumption seems to be, that the Duke of Grar- 
TON was treacherous, and the King equally so, raising up obstacles 
by secret influence to any thing like a Cuarmam policy; but that 
the invalid Minister, being unable to prove it, withdrew himself 
from all connexion with the Cabinet and the Closet. That he 
thought the Duke of Grarron had betrayed him, is known: what 
he thought of Georges the Third, in despite of his official letters, 
almost fulsome even for that time, may be gathered from an un- 
courtly speech of his upon the Civil List Debts. “ The late good old 
King,” says he, alluding to GrorGe the Second, “ had something 
of humanity ; and amongst other royal and manly virtues, he pos- 
sessed justice, truth, and sincerity, in an eminent degree; so that 
he had something about him by which it was possible to know whether 
he liked you or disliked you.” 

The present collection is inferior in interest to the preceding 
volume, as the preceding volume was inferior to the first. A few 
of the letters throw a strong light upon the amiability of CuatHam’s 
domestic character, and the especial affection with which he re- 
garded his son who was afterwards the celebrated Winu1AM Pitt. 
The stern, uncompromising, straightforward character of the great 
Minister's mind is also apparent; for although he displays a 
little of the laudator temporis acti, and indulges in a pardonable 
contempt for the “ thing called the Opposition” and for the 
“Tapestry,” (his name for the House of Lords,) and although 
prudent in forming his plans of attack or of conduct, yet he never 
equivocates with his opinion, or descends to the “ management ba 
artifices of inferior men. Some biographical facts may be gleaned 
here and there ; some light is occasionally thrown upon the poli- 
tical events of the period; and there is no lack of great names 
with instances of political self-seeking, or of hot friends cooling. 
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As a whole, however, the Correspondence is deficient in popular 
interest, in striking character, and in matter. It is useful, not to 
the student of history, but to the historian of the period: a selec- 
tion, however, would have sufficed for the world. 

The great statesman had hardly got into office in 1766 before he 
began to feel uneasy. ‘There was a difficulty in filling up certain 
posts, and some who had posts were dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ments. Here is a complaining letter from Mr. Seymour Conway, 
who in the first Ministry of Mr. Prrr would have been summarily 
cashiered for his quiet threats. 

The Right Honourable Seymour Conway to the Earl of Chatham. 
Little Warwick Street, 22d November 1766. 

My Lord—I had the honour of your Lordship’s note, acquainting me with 
the intention of dismissing Lord Edgecumbe, on account of his having refused 
the Bedchamber in lieu of the Treasurership of the Household ; and I must 
confess to your Lordship, that I heard it with great concern and surprise, as I 
think Lord Edgecumbe aman of that characterand consideration, asshould rather 
entitle him to the favour of Government than to any bad treatment; and, as I 
understood when this matter was formerly talked of, that there was no intention 
of taking his staff, but on some arrangement made to which his Lordship should 
consent. Lown the bedchamber, though in many respects very honourable, does 
not appear much to suit the age and situation of Lord Edgecumbe ; so that I 
can neither be surprised at nor condemn his refusal; and from the particular 
situation I stand in, well known to your Lordship, must confess myself much 
distressed and hurt with what passes on this occasion. I have not the least dis- 
position to any factious or caballing spirit; but your Lordship knows, besides 
my want of taste and ambition for high employments, the difficulties which 
lay upon me when I accepted; and there are in such situations feelings which 
no man of honour and delicacy can divest himself of. 

I must further say, that there are circumstances respecting Lord Edgecumbe 
that in a very particular manner affect myself: one, the great regard and 
friendship borne to him by the late Duke of Devonshire; the other, that on a 
wacancy in one of his boroughs t’ other day, he, without hesitation, at once 
chose my nephew Lord Beauchamp ; and I must also say, that the influence of 
Lord Edgecumbe in Parliament, his command of boroughs, aud more than 
all, the offence that will, I doubt, be given to a set of gentlemen of great weight 
in this country, and the disquict it may occasion his Majesty’s Government, 
are reasons that ought, in my poor opinion, strongly to weigh against this mea- 
sure; which I hope your Lordship will still prevent, before its execution ; as I 
must declare, without the least peevishness on the part in which I feel con- 
cerned, that I cannot with honour continue long in the situation I am in, un- 
less I can preserve that reputation of fairness and consistency which I think I 
must forfeit by a seeming concurrence in such repeated injuries to those with 
whom I lately acted ; and to whom I conveyed an engagement, as I understood 
that far from being the objects of particular neglect or iesentment, they would 
rather, in preference, meet the favour and protection of Government under the 
present administration. 

Iam very sorry I had no opportunity of laying my thoughts on this subject 
before your Lordship sooner; and shall now only add, that lam, with the 
greatest respect, your Lordship’s most humble and obedient servant, 

Hi. S. Conway. 
A PLACELESS POLITICIAN AT SIXTY-FOUR. 
The Earl of Chatham to the Earl of Shelburne. 
Hayes 24th April 1771. 

My dear Lord—My letters are doomed to be tidings of ill to the public. I. 
learnt yesterday that Lord Lyttelton is totally averse to attending a motion 
for dissolution. Ihave this day the mortification to hear from Lord Camden, 
that he disapproves and cannot attend it. I found in the Duke of Northum- 
berland no inclination to such a motion, or expectation of support from others ; 
though, to do his Grace justice, full himself of right and worthy dispositions 
towards the constitution and public welfare. I need not add, that we have lit- 
tle support to expect from the other quarter of opposition. 

In this state, my dear Lord, what is most advisable? I am ready to bear 
my testimony; but I think it deserves consideration, whether the great object, 
dissolution, from which I shall never depart, may not lose instead of gaining 

ound, by being so feebly asserted, and so largely forsaken within 

oors. Perhaps it may be better to leave it to the honest demand of 
the people without doors. I confess I am not a little wounded with unsea- 
sonable refinements in some, and tergiversations in others. I wish very 
anxiously to learn your Lordship’s thoughts under this dilemma, and to be as- 
sisted in taking the fittest resolution for the public, by the opinion of one who, 
I know, truly pursues the good of the whole. My complaint will not let go its 
hold, though I rather n.end daily. Iam ever, with the truest attachment, my 
dear Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful and unalterable friend and servant, 

CuATHAM. 

The interest attached to the persons of the writers imparts a 
value to the following letters, independent of the affectionate cha- 
racter they breathe. It will be seen that the future boy Minister 
was making his first appearance at college. 

The Honcurable William Pitt to the Earl of Chatham. 
Pembroke Hall, Friday Morning, 8th October 1773. 

Ihave the pleasure of writing tomy dear father, after having breakfasted 
upon college rolls, and made some acquaintance with my new quarters, which 
seem, on tue short examination I have given, neat and convenient. But before 
I apply myself to any other employment, I make use of broken minutes, to in- 
form you of our being seated within these venerable walls. 

Our journey from the place at which I had the happiness of addressing a let- 
ter for Burton Pynsent has been accomplished with much'ease. By reaching 
Hartford Bridge the second night, we had abundance of time upon our hands. 
so that we might have reached our goal.the fourth night; but it was judged 
better to come in in a morning, that we might have the day before us to settle 
in our new habitation. To make out our five days, we took the road by Bin- 
field, and called in on Mr. Wilson’s curate there; who soon engaged with his 
rector in a most veliement controversy, and supported his opinions with Cice- 
ronian ection and flaming eyes. Our road from thence to Staines was through 
Windsor Forest and Park, &c. and was a very agreeable drive. We slept last 
night at Barkway, where we learnt that Pembroke was a sober, staid college, 
and nothing but solid study there. I find, indeed, we are to be grave in appa- 
rel, as even a silver button is not allowed to sparkle along our pone 
&c. ; so that my hat is soon to be stripped of its glories, in exchange for a plain 
~" and button. 

must beg ap to pardon all the irregularities of this hasty epistle, as it has 
been frequently broken off by the intervention of tailor, hosier, hatter, semp- 
stress, and others ; and since by the obliging visits of many of the Fellows of 
the college, who inquired after you and all at Burton Pynsent: they were in 

great hopes to have had the pleasure of Pitt’s company here, and many other 
civilities. I have not yet seen Dr. Brown; he not being at present in college, 
but it is expected every hour. Among others, the proctor has called upon 


me: this first was a friendly visit, and may, perhaps, be considered as a good 
omen. 











I have nothing more to add, but duty and love in abundance to my mother 
and brothers and sisters ; some of whom will, I hope, convey for me the kindest 
remembrance to Mrs. Sparry. 

I am, my dear father, your most dutiful and affectionate son, 

Witnitam Pirt, 
The Earl of Chatham to the Honourable William Piit 
Burton Pyusent, 9th October 1773. 

Thursday’s post brought us no letter from the dear traveller+ we trust this 
day will prove more satisfactory. It is the happy day that gave us your bro- 
ther, and will not be less in favour with all here if it should give us, about four 
o’elock, an epistle from my dear William. By that hour, I reckon, we shall be 
warm in our cups, and shall not fail to pour forth, with renewed joy, grateful 
libations over the miuich-wished tidings of your prosperous progress towards 
your destination. We compute that yesterday bronght you to the venerable 
aspect of Alma Mater, and that you are invested to-day with the toga virilis, 
Your race of manly virtue and useful knowledge is now begun; and may the 
favour of heaven smile upon the noble career ! 

Little Beckford was really disappointed at not being in time to see you—a 
good mark for my young vivid friend. He is just as much compounded of the 
elements of air and fire as he was. A due proportion of terrestrial solidity 
will, I trust, come and make him perfect. How happy, my loved boy, is it 
that your mamma and I can tell ourselves, there is at Cambridge one without 
a beard, “and all the elements so mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
and say, This is a man!” 

I now take leave for to-day, not meaning this for what James calls a regular 
letter, but a flying thought, that wings itself towards my absent William. 
Horses are ready, and all is birthday. Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious 
morning, in a very fine speech of congratulation; but I foresee “ his sun sets 
weeping in the lowly west;” that is, a fatal bowl of punch will, before night, 
quench this luminary of oratory. 

Adieu, again and again, sweet boy; and if you acquire health and strength 
every time I wish them to you, you will be a second Samson; and, what is 
more, will, I am sure, keep your hair. 

Every good wish attends your kind fellow-traveller and cham; nor will he 
be forgot in our flowing bowls to-day. 

[The following is added in Lady Chatham's handwriting.] 

If more could be said expreseive of feelings, my dearest dear boy, I would 
add a letter to this epistle ; but as it is composed, I will only sign to its expres- 
sive contents. 

Your fond and loving mother, Hester Ciuatruam. 

The care of the editors is still visible, as well in the notes as in 
the illustrative matter, incluaing an ample index and numerous 
autographs. The letter attributed to Junius, (2d January 1768; 
Vol. II. page 302,) has considerable resemblance to that writer's 
style, and possesses this curious feature, that an unknown and 
anonymous writer should expect his assertions to be credited by 
Cuatuam as to matters of fact respecting his colleagues. It would, 
however, have been desirable to know whether the editors possessed 
any further proof of its identity than a resemblance of handwritings ; 
for Junius did not make use of that signature till twelve months 
after the date of this communication. 











MR. LATHAM’S NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS. 
Mr. Laruam is known to the literary world as the translator of 
Frithioff, a Swedish pocm, imitative of the ancient Sagas, and de- 
scriptive of ancient Scandinavian life; as well as of Arel, an cle- 
gant reflex of Byron’s Mazeppa. Tle has now thrown off, in ‘two 
volumes, the impressions which a sojourn in Norway, some seven 
years since, left upon his mind; together with the pith of such 
reading upon the country as aptly falls in with the current of his 
own thoughts. 

The form of the work is odd, and not very artistical, scarcely 
making up by novelty what it wants in regularity. It is not a book of 
travels, though the author sometimes gives an account of a tour or 
atrip. It is not a mere collection of sketches of scenery and man- 
ners, though there are a good many of both. It is not a formal 
exposition of Norway and the Norwegians, though the author dis- 
cusses a variety of points bearing upon his theme. ‘The fact 
seems to be, that Mr. Laruam went upon his travels without any 
thought of writing a book. Two volumes would appear to have 
been a six-years’ afterthought, when he had nothing but remem- 
brances to rely upon, and remembrances of an observation less search- 
ing and complete than would have been made had he originally 
contemplated publication. Hence, amid much literary excellence, 
and some new information, his work has an unsatisfying character. 
Parts—as the journey from Hamburg to Christiana by Copen- 
hagen, his residence at a sort of half boarding-house in the 
country with some Norwegian students, and several little trips or 
descriptions of limited subjects—are complete in themselves, how- 
ver slight they may be. Weighticr matters are more superficially 
treated ; and though well disguised and dressed up, have a made 
air—the author seems to be sliding over his subjects. 

The composition is finished, and the style crisp, concise, and 
pointed, displaying a well-trained writer, but one who places more 
value on manner than matter, and whose manner moreover Is bor- 
rowed. The literary merit, therefore, varies with the nature of the 
subject. When the smart and balanced periods of Mr. Larnam 
accord with his theme, as in sketches of manners with a touch of 
satire, he produces considerable effect. Almost every sentence im- 
parts a piece of information, though it may be of a literal or unime 
portant kind. But in graver or weighticr subjects, his Bulwerian 
turns and affectations are out of place. The vulgar will think him 
an artist, for they think whatever is done according to a pattern or 
set rule is artistical ; but the true artist is he who follows the nature 
of his subject, varying his mode of diction according to the cha- 
racter of his matter. 

It is aremarkable and flattering circumstance, that England is 
valued by a people according to their freedom and their ad- 
vance in real civilization. In Hungary, where, notwithstanding 
the domination of Austria and the existence of a feudal state of 
society, more constitutional and class-defended liberty exists than 
anywhere else upon the Continent, England is the cynosure of 
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all eyes. In Norway, where hereditary nobility has been abolished 

by law, and where the government really is what poor old La- 

FAYETTE talked about to the French and their King Louvrs 

Puig, “ a Monarchy surrounded by Republican institutions,” 

the feeling is the same: so much so, that one of their poets has 

reproached them with the prejudice. 
“They deem that men can only come 
From England or their own cold home.” 

The tie, however, is not altogether one of admiration, but of 

plood. They claim Wirr1am the Conqueror as a kinsman. A 

Norwegian calls himself a Norman, as indeed he is. “At the end 

of syllables,” says Mr. Laruam, “the letter d when preceded by 

another consonant is dropped in pronunciation; thus Nordmand 

(Northman) becomes Norman.” It may be added, that both in 

Hungary and Norway, Russia is disliked, if a stronger word would 

not be warranted; that in each country there is no passport sys- 

tem—the native ‘or the stranger are free to go and come whereso- 
ever they please ; and that English is pretty generally cultivated 
by the more respectable classes in both kingdoms. 

Upon political or statistical subjects, Mr. Laruam adds little to 
what Mr. Laine has told us in his valuable and elaborate work. 
He however gives some useful information to the sportsman ; which 
is—go not to Norway to shoot. Wolves are few, bears fewer, aud 
smaller game not numerous; animated nature being scarce in Nor- 
way, excepting fish: but the angler has a promise of excellent 
sport. There is a hint too which in more competent hands would 
have been pushed further: Norway docs not produce corn sufficient 
for her own consumption; her soil and climate are adapted to 
timber. Whilst our Corn-laws put it out of the power of England 
ever to become an exporting corn country, our Timber-laws deprive 
us of good wood, our manufacturers of the Norwegian demand, 
and our merchants of the carrying-trade to which an interchange 
of Norwegian products would give rise. 

The ground My. Laruam passed over in Norway does not seem 
to have been considerable, or the places he visited numerous; and 
it would almost appear as if the irregular plan of his book had been 
designed to cover the deficiency of his travels. Christiana was his 
head-quarters ; and of Christiana and its vicinity his sketches are 

q 3 
the best. Here is the Southern capital. 
CHRISTIANA. 

In point of refinement it far surpasses its rivals. It looks less like a foreign 
town than any place I have visited; it looks also less like a Norwegian one. 
The proportion of wooden houses is smaller than a traveller might expect. 
The grand secret of the peculiar appearance.of foreign town consists, to my 
mind, in the number of gable-ends that look upon the streets, and their ab- 
sence of sash-windows; whilst English houses stand sideways, and scorn lat- 
ticed lights. Avenues of trees on cach side the street do something in con- 
tributing towards an un-English aspect. Avenues, however, we have at home ; 
as in Oxford. Christiana has gable-ends and lattice-windows in abundance, 
but no avenues. The complexion of the city is rather pale than florid. There 
are not many houses of red brick, but a multitude that are either whitewashed 
or glazed. Outside the windows, and at right angles with them, projects a 
double mirror: this gives the inmates a view of what passes in the streets. 
The same is the case at Copenhagen, and I have seen such things in single 
houses at home. No one need look out of a window. ‘This is an important ex- 
emption ; since the Norwegian casements are in general double, for the sake of 
warmth. Window-breakers may thus smash two panes with one stone; a 
great advantage for mobs on illumination nights. 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 

When you enter a shop, take off your hat. There is plenty of good man- 
ners under a rough outside. The tradesmen have too often more prices than 
one, as our own itinerants have; so that, occasionally, bargains must be 
driven. 

If you take lodgings in the town, there isa table @hote at the inn for your 
meals. Several residents live in that manner. At the inn, a single room, un- 
less the contrary is especially ordered, serves for bed-room and sitting-room. 
The furniture of a Norway room is that of an English one plus a double 
window, and minus a carpet ; curtains are occasionally dispensed with. Wood 
is burned in a stove, instead of coal in a grate. The floor is generally var- 
nished, and is oftener strewed with minced juniper-tops than with sand. The 
absence of carpets ig not universal: at Eidsvold (of which more anon) there 
was a carpet in the drawing-room. ‘The bed-quilts are often of cider down, 
very light aud very warm; indeed too much so, for any but the most chilly 
temperaments in the coldest weather. Gencrally speaking, the rooms are 
larger than in England. There is no lack of fresh air; the stoves keep up a 
free circulation. Wood fuel annoys an Englishman’s eyes just as coal vexes a 
foreigner’s nose. It is no affectation in strangers saying that the smell of an 
English fire is disagreeable. Here and there may be seen an ornamented ceil- 
ing: in the inn at Drammen is one. All this refers to the houses in towns. 

DAILY LIFE AT CHRISTIANA. 

A person (let us say in the month of June) at the Hotel du Nord, passes 
his day much in the following manner. He breakfasts in his own room, on 
coffee gnd whatever clse he chooses to order; at two o’clock he dines at the 
table d’hote, where he may meet perhaps half-a-dozen of his own countrymen, 
a few Germans, some of the unmarried merchants of the town, and some profes- 
sors of the University. His dinner will consist of fish ; to which (in deference to 
the Norwegian rule that jish must swim) he will drink some red wine, most 
probably Medoc. In joints, the Scandinavians are not allowed to shine ; but a 
beefsteak can be got there as easily and as good as in England. London (or 
Gottenburg) porter, Seltzer water, and champagne, or, what is better, a mix- 
ture of the two, can be had by calling for. If there be game, it will be grouse ; 
and pudding and cheese wind up the meal. ‘There are soups, as it happens: 
the natives, we will observe, generally throw in a glass of brandy. ‘Their ex- 
ample is very well to follow, if you mean to stay but a short time in the coun- 
try, and to make few or no acquaintances: unless, however, you mean to do 
80, it is well to economize your powers of potation. There is so much of ne- 
cessary drinking in the way of healths and pledges, that superfluous drams 
should not be indulged in. Afterwards, you go down into a parlour on the 
ground-floor, (the bar,) and take a cup of coffee; after this, you can either go 
to sleep or play at billiards. There is a billiard-table at the house, at which 
the visiters can play gratis. The habit of drinking tea, at least in the summer, 
may be discarded after crossing the Baltic. If you think of walking about 
until it gets dusk, and then going to bed, you will have to promenade for about 
three weeks. There is no darkness at this season of the year. Return to 
your inn about half-past seven or eight, and then take supper; strawberries 
and cream is the grand dish at present,—mountuin, or at least hill strawberries 


and cream, of richness unknown to the Southron. If this does not suit, there 
is a carte ; so that you may order according to your fancy. 
ENGLISH IN NORWAY. 

My remark, that so many as six or eight could Englishmen be found at one 
table d’hote at the same time, and in a country so comparatively little visited as 
Norway, should not cause surprise. Plenty of people go there for pleasure as well 
as for business ; high and low, titled and untitled ; some to fish, and others with 
the vain hope of esting bears. Of all these, nine out of ten take the same 
route, at the same season of the year, and go to the same inns. If two Eng- 
lishmen are in Norway at the same time, the chances are that they will meet 
each other. The first person I spoke to on landing was an Englishman; the 
first person I saw in the billiard-room was an Englishman; the first three 
names IJ saw on the list of the hotel were those of Englishmen; and when I 
~~ German to the landlord he answered me in English. The peasants along 
the line of the Grand Tour are said to be losing the original simplicity of their 
manners, growing tricky and avaricious: English prodigality has corrupted 
them. 

NORWEGIAN STUDENTS. 

The University is much upon the system of the German ones. An exami- 
nation has to be passed, for which it is requisite that previous lectures should 
be attended. If the pupil can dispense with them, well and good. No ques- 
tions are asked about residence, there are no religious tests, and no proctorial 
or diaconic discipline. The Norwegian students have none of the bravado of 
the German ones; neither do they let their hair hang in elf-locks, like the 
youth of La Jeune France. ‘They are steady industrious young men. In- 
stead of spending at the University double what their families ‘have to live 
upon at home, they are generally earning money either by private tuition, or 
from some subordinate office under the Government. There are few of them 
that do not do something for themselves. They take their line of study, and 
attend lectures accordingly. Medicine, law, government offices, theology, are 
their chicf aims. Some keep to the acquirement of classical or mathematical 
knowledge, with the view of devoting themselves more exclusively to tuition. 
Their classical scholarship is sound rather than elegant. They take an histo- 
rical rather than a philological view of matters. I saw some Latin verses, 
composed on the visit of the Crown Prince, which were accurate and harmo- 
nious. I showed an Oxford Latin prize essay to one of their professors, and 
he seemed to wonder less that such elegance of composition should have been 
acquired, than that it should have been held worth the trouble of attempting. 
Their class-books are chiefly German. Niebuhr is read as much as in Eng- 
land. I saw a Bentley’s Horace in the library of my friend Daae, but looked 
in vain for the works of Porson or Elmsley. On points of metre, and the 
minutie of Greek literature, the average of their scholarship may be low; but 
on matters of geography, history, &c., they are more than competently in- 
formed. Au reste, they speak either German, French, or English, inasmuch 
as they have to be examined in one of those languages. There is no country 
where there are so many public examinations as in Norway. A man cannot 
keep a shop in Christiana before he has shown credentials of his education, 
and has written letters and spoken speeches in some foreign language. Per- 
haps this system may in some cases be carried too far. A man may be an 
honest and industrious shopkeeper without knowing either French or German. 
Still it insures a general and diffused education for all classes of society. 

VARYING A DANCE. 

In the very heart of the evening, and immediately after a long and lively 
dance, some one calls for torches and sledges. Let no man be afraid of taking 
cold, or talk scientifically about draughts of air. A long bundle of fir-tree 
laths, as combustible as the turpentine itself, is brought you by way ofa 
torch; the night is pitch-dark, or at least ought to be so, you hurry on your 
driving-gear, and put yourself in a sledge. No lady thinks of the chill air. 
One and all, they take to the sledges, and trust to their drivers, of which 
perhaps forty or fifty start all in a row, with their fir-tree torches blazing like 
beacons, blown about by the wind, and scattering their red sparks in every 
direction. ‘There is no lack of noise; forty sledges, with two persons in each, 
do not travel without noise, even over the smoothest road. Perhaps the steeds 
are froward, so much the worse for the driver; if he flounders he will be run 
over; for the cavalcade loves not to stop in its career. Those who would shine 
in the chariot-race should not give the torch to his partner, but hold reins and 
all (whips are not wanted) themselves, and toss and wave their flaming brands 
over their own heads, and across the backs of their horses. When the road 
leads up a kill, and through a dark fir-forest, the sight of waving fires, gallop- 
ing horses, and the flame-coloured snow, contrasted with the black gloom of the 
trees around, is doubly striking. All but your own immediate atmosphere is 
dark ; the dense thicket, penetrated by no star, serving as a window-shutter. 
Provided that the wind blows, and the laths keep alight, and no steed stumble, 
and no lady scream, torch-driving is a grand sight. When the roads are 
broad, and the snow packs closely, it is well for two trains to meet, for then 
the drivers may salute each other by crossing their torches. A good cavaleade 
looks like a train of comets broke loose, or a party of firemen at their recrea- 
tions. Such as read Greek, think of the torch-race of the ancients: I had to 
think of keeping my horse’s head straight. When the torches are burnt out 
(as after about twenty minutes they generally are) the party returns home in 
the dark, which now seems twice as gloomy as it did before, through its con- 
trast with the late blaze. Dancing recommences. Glasses of brandy are 
taken medicinally. No one catches cold. 





FITZWIGGINS. 
Tuts novel is an imitation of the older fictions—an attempt 
at a species of English Gil Blas, with attention to time and 
circumstances. Mr. Wiggins is the son of a Dorsetshire boor. 
His first part in the drama of life is that of a drudge and under- 
shopman to a haberdasher at Bath; which furnishes an oppor- 
tunity of exposing the frauds of speculative tradesmen. His 
master failing, young Wiggins starts for the Metropolis ; where, 
after several adventures, he is compelled to become a waiter, and 
eventually works himself into the post of valet; cach and all 
of his situations, public and private, serving to introduce sketches 
of the characters and modes of life he is connected with. His 
next appearance is as a Bath fortune-hunter, with a prefix of Fitz 
to Wiggins; and, after various dilemmas, he is on the point of 
matrimony with an old maid, when his real position is discovered, 
and Mr. Fitzwiggins is obliged to fly. ‘The Metropolis again re- 
ceives him; and the Bath adventure having rendered him too no- 
torious amongst high people, he is obliged to commence de nove 
as a flunky or footman in the suburbs. Again working his way, 
he becomes butler to a physician, amanuensis to Mr. Froth a lite- 
rary genius, shopman in a West-end house, and at last a com- 
mercial traveller; after which he marries his masters daughter, 
and settles down in trade. 








The machinery, it will be seen, is well adapted to portray per- 
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sons and society; and the filling up is clever; the incidents va- 
rious, and sufficiently diverting; the narrative subdued to a sort 
of matter-of-fact resemblance of reality. But Fitzwiggins is not 
entitled to higher literary rank than a mere amusement for passing 
time. The elder novelists seem to have been familiar with the 
low life they described—they drew from observation: the author 
before us from contemplation. Hence there are many parts of his 
works which have no appearance of general truth, but seem to 
have been derived from hearsay, partial observation, or conjecture. 
This more especially applies to the arcana of his servants and 
shopmen. It is visible, too, in his sketch of Mr. Froth, the gentle- 
man author; who, apparently intended for the “ literary Whig,” 
bears some resemblance to Sir Lyrron Buswer in public charac- 

teristics, but none in personal ones. The best passages are those 

which display life about town ; chiefly seen when the hero is at the 

fashionable West-cnd house, whose head man is a gay personage, 

and the associate of broken-down gentlemen, roisterers, and “ legs.” 

In this set a celebrated Marquis figures conspicuously ; and one 

of the most extractable passages is an exploit of his narrated by a 
Jehu friend. A whole party have been dining together, and sally 
out for a further carouse at another tavern— 

“As we walked along, Mr. Ruggles and I, who were comparatively sober, 
fell into conversation, which turned naturally upon our eccentric leader, of 
whom Mr. R. spoke in terms of great esteem and regard. 

“* He’s a gentleman every inch of him,’ said he, ‘ and if he could but keep his 
hand from his mouth, he’d make a very sooperior coachman, I say. He isn’t 
like your swells who mount up a-top of a drag, and drive four made horses 
down to Richmond and back again, and then fancy themselves coachmen ; but 
I don’t call °em coachmen, J don’t. I like to see a man get on the bench, and 

« work a team of rum uns; that’s summut like. I’ve been on the road now 
near thirty year, and I’ve seen my Lord do some jobs that I wouldn’t have 
done for a bit of money. I suppose you’ve heard of his ordering four hunters 
out of the stable to be put to his drag at twelve o’clock at night? Well, that’s 
a blessed truth, for I was stopping down along with un at his seat in North- 
amptonshire at the time it came off. I said all as lay in my power, and so did 
the other gents. who were there, to prevent un from doing it, but the more 
we argued, the more he wouldn’t listen to us, for he was precious swipy. 
Well, after a deal of trouble, these here hunters was put to, for none of ’em, in 
course, had ever looked through a collar before, and my lord orders the com- 
pany to jump on the drag. Some of ’em choked off, and wouldn’t have 
it at any price. Mr. D’Arcy was the first to follow the governor, and took 
his place on the box with a weed in his off cheek, just as unconcerned as if he 
was sitting alongside of me, with my steady London team before him. The 
captain then came next, but looking as if he didn’t above half like 
it, and a parson of the name of Brown, or Davis, or some such name, 
and that was all, except the two poor devils of grooms belonging to the drag. 
In course I couldn’t leave my friend in such a situation, so I just hitched 
up behind to be ready in case of any accident. “Are you all right,” says my 
lord, gathering up the ribbons. “ All right, Sir,” says I. “ Let ’em go,” says he, 
and, at the word, the four men, who had been holding on might and main, one to 
each horse, dropped the reins, and laid hold of the cloths. In a moment, Sir, 
they were all of a heap; the near wheel horse goes into his collar like a 
cannon shot, his partner gets over the pole, and both the leaders, which was 
mares, run back upon the coach. There he had ‘em, two milling, one bolting, 
and t’other laying down. You never saw such a mess. The stable fellows 
they run forward to help, but got damned for their pains, and ordered out of 
the way. ‘The captain, who was standing up behind the governor, looks as if 
he wanted to cut it, which Mr. D’Arcy no sooner twigs, than he takes the 
cigar out of his face, and coolly tells him to sit still—there was no danger ; 
but Smallbones swore he didn’t see any fun in getting his neck broke for no- 
thing, so he drops off the coach without any further remark, and small blame 
to him, perhaps, for so doing. Meantime, my lord was busy with the team, 
and, what with patience and pluck, and the double thong, I’m blessed if he 
didn’t wag ’em in about five minutes, and they set off at about sixteen miles 
an hour. We had about a quarter of an inch to spare going through the 
rma and not so much turning the corner: I thought we never could have 

one if, 

“«« Well,’ resumed Mr. Ruggles, after a pause to take breath, ‘after travel- 
ling at this thundering pace for a matter of three miles, I began to look out for 
astecpish pitch about a hundred yards forward. So I sung out to the governor, 
“ My lord,” says I, “if you can ease ’em a bit, I'll put on the skid.” “ Skid 

d—d, you old fool,” says he; “ I’m a-going to slip ’em down this here hill.” 
“Oh, crikey!” says I, to the parson, “ hold on by your eyelids!” but he sot 
up like a brick. However, my lord knew what he was about, for as soon as 
he began to feel their mouths, they answered to it, and settled down to their 
work like old uns. To cut my story short, the upshot of it all was, that we 
drove into » roused up the me at the inn, had a jolly good supper, and 
hunted the team next day with the Dook. What d’ye think of that for a 
spree ?’” . 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
rege: a Novel. By the Author of “Sydenham,” &c. 
vols. 
Spcin under Charles the Second; or Extracts from the Correspondence 
of the Hon. Alexander Stanhope, British Minister at Madrid. 1690- 
1699. From the originals at Chevening. 
The Czar; a Romance of History. By the Author of “ Manuella, the 
Exccutioner’s Daughter, a Story of Madrid,” &c. In three vols. 
A Sister’s Love; a Poem. By Guipo Sorex, of Florence; Member 
_ of the Colonial Society; Author of “ My Confessions,” &c. 
[This is a pocm remarkable for its subject, its author, and the circumstances 
under which it is produced. The heroine is the sister of Sruv1o0 PELLICcO, who 
takes the veil on her brother’s condemnation to imprisonment; the author is 
an Italian exile, who not only writes in English and Italian with equal free- 
dom, but his English poetry is very much better than that of a great num- 
ber of native poetasters whose productions come before us. The poem opens 
with the death-procession of Stnv1o and_ his comrade, commuted on the 
scaffold to imprisonment in Spielberg's dungeons; it then paints the agony of 
the patriot’s family ; and afier describing the determination of Marictte, the 
heroine, to take the veil, and the ceremony which consummates it, follows her 
through the active duties of a life analogous to the Sisters of Mercy, till she 
finally sinks under her troubles. ij 
As an additional recommendation to the volume, it should be observed, that 
the Italian version is printed as well as the English; so that if the book should 
fail in imparting pleasure, it will yield instruction, and that of a kind not al- 
iy hp to procure—modern Italian by a travelled and enlightened master 
of his tongue. ] 


In three 





i 
The Drama of a Life. By Joun Epmunp ‘Reape; Esq., Author of 
“Ttaly,” &c. 
This is an imitation of “ Manfred,” as the author’s Ztaly was of the “ Childe.” 
he scene is the same; the characters and sentiments are pretty much the same, 
In his preface Mr. Reape observes, that in drawing the character of Malefort, 
his aim has been “ to show that all passions, but chiefly those arising from 
the imagination, when fed to excess and to the exclusion of others, not only 
exhaust their energies, but the mind and body nourishing them: an endeavour 
has been made to trace distinctly the many shades of the fine but sickly cast of 
thought of such a character, and to show to what an unnatural pitch it ma: 
attain, when, with every availment of happiness within reach, all are rejected, 
from having been rendered tasteless.” As the writer’s worthy hero, Mr. Male- 
fort, appears in earlier life to have murdered his brother, and destroys by his 
neglect the woman he seems to have seduced, (for Mr. Reape delights in 
mystery, and cannot make any thing plain,) we scarcely deem him ta possess 
“ every availment of happiness,” or to have no other source of misery than “a 
Sine but sickly cast of thought.” ] 

The Recantation, and Occasional Verses. 

[ Very juvenile in subject and in handling, but with liveliness and gayety in 
many of the pieces: if the author can get matter for his verse, he will do 
better things. The present publication, however, is not to be recommended for 
family reading: the subjects of several of the pieces are ladies, who, if they 
received his poetical addresses, had not the most scrupulous tastes. } 

The Poetical Works of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law Rhymer. 

[A People’s edition of this Poet of the People, printed in the double-column 
style which Mr. Murray’s single-volume Byron’s Poems has rendered so 
fashionable. A portrait of the bard is prefixed to this complete edition of his 
works: it looks solid, sturdy, and penctrating, with an expression more re- 
sembling an old Covenanter than a modern operative. ] 

Hours of Thought ; or Poetic Musings. By J. 8. Harpy. 

[A little volume of average verse. ] 

A History of British Ferns. By Evwarp Newman, F.L.S. 

[ This is a very elegant and pleasing work, which may be a means of inducing 
many to ornament our drawing-rooms, windows, and London back-yards, with 
the beautiful specimens of vegetation it classifies and describes. However, it is 
not so much a history as a descriptive dictionary of Ferns. The introduction 
is a very pleasant piece of writing, imparting a good deal of practical informa- 
tion with a touch of autobiographical character. 

The Works of William E. Channing, D.D. In four vols. Third edition. 

[A very neatly-got-up and well-printed edition of the works of this celebrated 
American rhetorician. The first volume contains Reviews, the second Essays 
and miscellaneous papers, the third and fourth Sermons, or, as the author pre- 
fers calling them, “discourses.” In a preface to this third Glasgow edition, 
Dr. Cnannine says, “ This is the only complete and correct edition of what 
he has hitherto published: it contains all such of his writings, up to this time, 
as he wishes to appear under his name.” A portrait of the author looks firm 
and massy, but younger and less venerable than one would have fancied, 
There is no pretence about the head, and no intellectual scholarship. ] 

The Real and the Ideal; or Mlustrations of Travel. In two vols. 

[An indifferent affair—the rhapsodies of a rhetorician run mad, on places he 
visited in his travels, at least which might have been visited in a tour through 
Italy. It is a pity the author has allowed himself to become a victim to words 
and reveries ; for he has sense and knowledge, if he would have contented him- 
self with facts either present or past. ] 

The Unions’ and Parish Officers’ Year-Book, for 1840: containing valu- 
able information on the subject of Guardians, relief, removals and set- 
tlements, and rating under the Parochial Assessments Act ; together 
with an Appendix, containing analyses of Acts, and copies of important 
Instructional Letters issued by the Poor-law Commissioners. 

[A digest of cases submitted to the “dominations ” of Somerset House, 
together with the rescripts of their mightinesses, and an appendix of their 
edicts in the shape of letters of instruction. If they go on as they seem to be 
going, the Commissioner-made law, vefore many years, will be as voluminous as 
any part of the Statute law, and if less infected with jargon, a good deal more 
tainted with a parade of logic and refined distinctions. Some of the reasons 
for decisions almost suggest the celebrated case of the black, white, and pie- 
bald horses. ] 

The Theory and Practice of Book-Keeping, Ilustrated and Simplified. 

' By B. F. Fosrer, Author of “The Merchant’s Manual,” &c. : 
A much less complex and a more intelligible volume than many upon this 
inexhaustible subject: but the author has hardly fulfilled his own purpose, 
which was to render forms subservient to principles. We suspect that many 
after reading his Theory of Double Entry would not be perfectly master of his 
principles. ] 

The Closet Companion : containing a portion of Parallel Scripture, selected 
from the Old and New ‘Testament, for every day in the year; with 
short heads for Meditation and Prayer. By the Rev. Jonn Bouxsy, 
Incumbent of Aislaby near Whitby. ' ; 

[“ The passages from the New Testament,” says the compiler, “are printed 
im red characters, net merely for a distinction, but rather as an emblem of the 
The “hints ” for meditation and prayer have very little in 


blood of Christ !” 
them. 
Biography for Young Ladies. 


{ Memoirs of the 
Mrs. Hannan Mors, (misspelt Moore,) Mrs. Rowe, Mrs. Forpyce, Mrs. 
Evizaspetu Carter, and Miss Exizaseru Smiru; written in the style of 
the Lady's Magazine biographies of the last century. The volume is 
smartly bound, and a portrait of Lady Jane Grey adorns the titlepage. ] 

Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, and the other Parochial In- 
stitutions for education established in that city in the year 1812. With 
Strictures on Education in general. To which is now added an Ap- 
pendix, containing Observations on Normal Schoo!s, Bible Education, 
&c. By Joun Woop, Esq. Fifth edition. 

Dr. Goldsmith’s Abridgment of the History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Death of George I. With a Continuation 
to the accession of Queen Victoria; to which is added, an Outline of 
the British Constitution. With Questions for examination at the end 
of each section ; for the use of schools and of private students. By 
Rosrrr Simpson. Thirteenth edition, greatly improved and en- 
larged. 

The ‘History of Scotland, from the earliest period to the accession of 
Queen Victoria. To which is added, an Outline of the British Consti- 
tution. With Questions for examination at the end of each section ; 
for the use of schools and of private students. By Roser Simpson, 
Author of “ An Introduction to Collections for Schools,” &c. Ttwenty- 
third edition. ¢ 

[The words fifth, thirteenth, and twenty-third edition on these titlepages 
respectively, render further comment superfluous. ] 
SERIALS. 

Life of Sir William Wallace, of Elderslie. By Joun D. Carrick. 
(Popular Library of Modern Authors. Copyright editions.) 

[A subject of less large and general interest than the two previous numbers of 


By M. A. K. 
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this serial, and hardly sufficient to fill the space to which Mr. Carrick has 
extended it. ssiiiliad ; ce 

Rudiments of Animal Physiology. For use in schools, and for private in- 
struction. By Dr. G. Hamivron, Falkirk. (Chambers’s Educational 
Course.) ‘5 

Picrortan In.ustrations AND Prints. 

The Beauty of the Heavens. A Pictorial Display of the Astronomical 
Phenomena of the Universe, exhibited in one hundred and four co- 
loured Scenes, accompanying and illustrating a familiar Lecture on 
Astronomy. By Cuarues F. Buunv, Lecturer on Astronomy and Na- 
tural Philosophy, Author of “ The Wonders of the Telescope,” &c. 

A set of coloured pictures, on card-board, and enclosed in a book-shaped box, 
representing the telescopic appearances of the sun, moon, and planets, and va- 
rious atmospheric phenomena, and maps of the constellations of both hemi- 
spheres ; the series forming a complete pictorial exemplification of astronomical 
science, and explained by the printed lecture that accompanies them. The 
utility of this ingenious work in schools and families is obvious : it would have 
been greater, however, had the explanation been more adapted to the capacity 
of children ; as it is, the parent or teacher, who plays the part of lecturer, will 
have to interpret the author’s information. ] 

The Nose Out of Joint. Dedicated to all Families, by ALFRED Crow- 
QUILL. 

The New Sepia Landscape Drawing-Book, for practising with the hair 
pencil. By Witt1am Watton. Lithographed in Hullmandel’s new 
Stump style. 

From a Sketch taken at Windsor. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Annals of the London Homeopathic Dispensary, No. 31, Ely Place, 
Holborn. Physician—Dr Curie. January 1840. 

[The Homeopathic Dispensary was only opened on the Ist October last to the 
public, though it had been in existence for two years; during which time, it is 
stated in the Report, more than two thousand patients were cured in it. The 
summary of eases from Ist October to 30th November enumerates nearly a 
hundred: the proportion of “ cured” is small, but the number where “ im- 
provement” is marked is considerable. A Clinical Lecture on Homeopathy, 
by Dr. CurtE, precedes the Report. ] 

Divorce Considered. By Wi.1u1am Musuet, Esq, Barrister-at- Law, of 
Gray’s Inn. 

Reasons why the Clergy should adopt the Government Plan of Education. 
By a Presbyter of the Church of England. 

A Second Letter to the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, on the 
System of Inspection best adapted for National Education. By 
Rosert Isaac WivBerrorce, M.A., Vicar of East Farleigh, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

The Indian Revenue System As it Is : a Letter addressed to the President, 
Vice-President, and members of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufactures. By Harvey Tuckert, Gent. 


FINE ARTS. 
NEW PRINTS. 
Tue few novelties in the way of prints are of a slight and miscella- 
neous description ; and the brevity required by the urgent demands on 
our space will best suit their moderate pretensions to notice. 

At a time when painting in this country is sinking into a handicraft, 
and the most skilful artists are reduced to the condition of tools to 
tradesmen or slaves to fashion, it is pleasant to meet with a “ labour of 
love” among the heap of trash “ made to order,” and to greet the flower 
of fine art springing again from the cold walls of the convent. A 
Sister of Mercy is producing a set of outlines illustrating the Corporal 
and Spiritual Acts of Mercy; consisting of sixteen designs, four of 
which form a Part. The “ Acts” of the First Part are “ Feeding the 
Hungry ”—a group of famishing creatures receiving food at the con- 
vent; “Giving Drink ”—an aged wayfaring man, who had fainted with 
thirst in the convent porch, revived by a draught of water; “ Clothing 
the Naked ”—two Sisters of Charity bringing clothing to a destitute 
family perishing with cold in a damp cellar; “ Taking in the Stranger ” 
—a homeless girl received into the convent among the lay sisterhood. 
The various scenes are delineated with literal truth; the characteristic 
fidelity of the representations being heightened rather than lessened by 
the graceful simplicity of the style of design, and the touchiug expres- 
sion in the action and features of the groups. The “Sister of Mercy ” 
appears to possess skill worthy of an artist; and we rather incline to 
attribute any defective points to the difliculty of copying the delicate 
indications of outline, such nicety of perception and execution are ob- 
servable. The engraver, FREEBAIRN, has etched the plates with neat- 
ness and freedom. 

In connexion with this little work, we may mention having seen some 
pleasing and graceful outline illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
a set illustrative of Monrcomery’s Woman; both designed and exe- 
cuted entirely by a young lady of the Protestant faith, Miss Dove as, 
who disposes of them among her friends and connexions for the benefit 
of some religious institution. aa 

As the production of an amateur, the Portraits by Count D’Orsay 
are entitled to honourable mention; though the talent of sketching fea- 
tures in profile is of a more limited and ordinargykind than designing 
groups of figures that tell a story. Lane has lithographed many 
of the Count’s pencil likenesses of his acquaintance, but the seven now 
published are all literary characters. ‘Thomas Carlyle strikes us as 
being at once the most remarkable head and the most characteristic 
resemblance ; though, being little more than an outline, much is neces- 
sarily wanting to realize the original. Theodore Hook and Albany 
Fonblanque are the least recognizable; Sir E. L. Bulwer and Mr. 
Jerdan are flattered, but like; Walter Savage Landor appears a true 
Portrait. Profiles, after all, are very unsatisfactory ; for besides that you 
see but half of the head—and the two sides of the face always differ— 
the person is represented in a point of view so rarely noticed, that 
one may know him well without at once perceiving the likeness of a 
profile, except where the features are regular and prominent. 

_ The works of professional artists we have to notice are few and un- 
important. LinNELL has produced a new and improved portrait of Sir 
Robert Peel, in mezzotint by Scorr, representing the Conservative 
leader of the Commons standing in the attitude he frequently assumes 
when addressing the House. This likeness is more agreeable than 
LixneLu’s former portrait, and only less minutely characteristic. 











Another of ABRAHAM CooPER’s battle-pieces, intended to represent 
the Death of Harold, has been engraved in mezzotint by W. BromLey. 
Harold, on a white charger in a statuesque attitude, is the prominent 
figure ; and the arrow in his eye is an unequivocal demonstration of his 
fate: otherwise his look and gesture more resemble one struck with a 
sudden pang of remorse, or labouring under a violent headache, than 
a man who has received his death-wound. There is no lack of 
confusion and energetic action in the melée of the fight on the part of 
both men and horses; but all appears like the still-life of a stage 
tableau; and the frequent recurrence of similar figures and postures 
in the composition is too evident. The mezzotint is carefully finished 
so far as the principal group is concerned, but the rest is misty. 

A new Landscape Drawing-Book, in Sepia, by W. WaxTon, designed 
for the use of students practising with the hair-pencil, exhibits another 
new phasis of lithography; showing the value of HuLLMANDEL’s 
**stumping” process, in the facility and perfection with which washes 
of tint are imitated by drawing on stone. The subjects consist of pic- 
turesque bits of landscape and foliage, old buildings, coast scenes, and 
craft: the effect of atmosphere, bright or gloomy as the case may be, 
is remarkable, especially in the coast views, where the airy distance is 
indicated with the freshness of nature. The monotonous smoothness 
of a washed drawing is also relieved by a granulated texture that gives 
solidity to substantial objects in the foreground, and character to the 
foliage; while the clouds float in spongy masses overhead, and the 
mellow light of evening melts the distant mountains into the horizon. 
The examples are simple, well chosen, and judiciously varied ; and in 
their treatment the artist has shown taste and dexterity: his manner is 
too close an imitation of Harprne’s style for him to take any credit on 
the score of originality, and some of the subjects have the formal and 
meagre look of copies. These defects, however, do not lessen the uti- 
lity of the work as a book of studies for learners. 

This mode is an extension of the powers of tinted lithography: it 
improves the result by making the double impression appear like one 
entire whole, combining the effects of washed tints and crayon drawing 
with white lights. 





PATTEN’S PORTRAIT OF PRINCE ALBERT. 

AnoTuen “authentic” likeness of Prince Albert, to procure which 
the artist made a journey to Gotha, has this week drawn crowds of 
visiters to Messrs. Hopcson and Graves’s, in Pall Mall; where the 
picture has been exhibited, previous to its being engraved. It is an oil- 
painting, the figure half-length, and of the life size. The Prince wears a 
Prussian uniform ; and in the background are seen the Palace at Gotha 
and the Protestant Church. The face is shown in a front view, and 
the expression is agreeable: its lineaments differ slightly from 
those of Mr. Ross’s miniature, the nose being Roman rather than aqui- 
line, the eyes more gray than blue, and neither so large nor so brilliant 
as in Lane’s lithograph: the moustache, too, is less formidable. Mr. 
Parren’s execution is forcible and clever: the colouring struck us as 
being opaque, and the handling too smooth; but it hardly challenges 
criticism as a work of art. 











LIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 16th inst., at Blythe, in Lancashire, the Lady of the Hon. RicHarp BootLe 
Witsrauam, M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 2d inst., at Rome, the Lady of J. R. Suaw, Esq., of Arrow Hall, Cheshire, 
of a daughter. 

On the 16th inst., at Swynnerton Park, Staffordshire, the Lady of Francis Frrz- 
Hersert, Esq., of a son. 

On the 17th inst., at Stanghton Lodge, Bedfordshire, the Lady of Joan Epwarp 
Venasies Vernon, of Clontarf Castle, Dublin, Esq., of a son. 

On the 20th inst., at Gloucester Road, Old Brompton, Mrs. Wer, of a daughter. 

On the 3lst of October, at Poonah, East Indies, the Lady of the Rev. A. Goons 
junior, of a son. 

On the 17th iust., the Lady of the Rev. E. Putiurprs, Curate of Mitcham, of a 
daughter. 

On the 14th inst., a poor woman, Wife of Wattrr Patrtips, miner at the Coalbrook 
Vale lron Works, near Nantyglo, of four fine children, three girls and a boy. “ 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9ih inst., at Bath, the Rev. Winiiam Avprncton Taytor, Rector of Litch- 
borough, Northamptonshire, to Anne Caruertne, eldest daughter of the late Reve 
Winiiam Cuvrca, of Hampton, Middlesex, 

On the 18th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Rev. Josaua Natson, M.A., 
of Rotherham, to Miss Harxtor Merrick, of Richmond, Surry. 

On the 15th inst., at Kinnordy, North Britain, the Rev. Grnnert Heatucore, of 
North Tamertou, Coruwall, to Marra, daughter of Charles Lyell, Esq., Vice-Lieute- 
nant of the County of Forfar, 

On the 24th Dee., at the residence of the British Minister at Athens, the Baron 
Pamir pe Weurtzsurcs, son of the Baron de Wurtzburgh, of Wurtzburgh, to ANNE 
Bickerton Tueresa, eldest daughter of Sir Edmund Lyons, her Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Greece. 

DEATHS, 

On the 16th inst., at Clifton, Lady Stvarr, Wife of Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. 

On the 15th inst., at Cheltenham, Sir Georce TEEspALe. 

Ou the 23d ivst., in Upper Brook Street, Emma, the Wife of Thomas Duncombe, 
Esq., of Copsgrove, York. 

Ou the 18th inst., at Kingscote, Ropert Kinescote, Esq., Colonel of the Royal 
North Gloucester Militia, in his 88th year. 

On the lvth of Oct., at Kurnaul, in the East Indies, Henry Breveuam, Esq., in his 
28th year, of the 4th Cavalry, eldest son of the late J. W. Brougham, Esq., and ne- 
phew of Lord Brougham, 

On the Lith inst., at his residence near Linlithgow, Priucipal Barro, in his 80th year. 

Ou the 17th inst., iu London, the Rey. James Evrrorr, Curate and Chaplain of Dun- 
cannon Fort, Ireland, aud lately Curate of Brandon, Suffolk. 

On the 18th inst., Lieutenant-Colonel Hues Sracxpoo.e, of Clanville Lodye, near 
Andover, late of the 45th Regimeut, in his 56th year. 

On the 19th inst., the Rev. Joun Francis MreLviiee, of Canterbury, in his 79th year. 

On the 17th inst. in Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, Sir Broperick Curnnery, of Flint- 
field, county of Cork, Bart. He is succeeded by his only son, the Rev. Sir Nicholas 
Chinnery. 

On the 15th inst., at Overseal, Leicestershire, Tomas Tuorp, Esq., in his 86th year. 

Outhe 19th inst., in Buckingham Square, New Keut Road, Josuva Rocexss, Esq., late 
of the Stock Exchange, in his 92d year. - 

On the 13th inst., Roperr Tunno, Esq., many years a member of the Stock Exchange, 
in his 92d year. 

On the 7th inst., at Almondbury, Tuomas Sararron, Esq., iu his 84th year; also 
Josep Saeanron, Esq., in his 30th year, being the last of their race and name. As 
they had lived together united the whole of their lives, and in the same house in which 
they were born, so in their deaths they were not divided, the one having expired only 
twenty minutes af e: the other. 

On the 6th inst., at Henllys, near Pwllheli, Joun Oxrver, in his 140th year. He had 
travelled the couutry for about a century, occasionally as sieve and basket-maker, but 
generally as a repairer of clocks and watches. 

On the 2d inst., at Haverfordwest, Lewrs Owen, in his 105th year. He was able to 
walk the streets with ease until within a short period of his decease, and eujoyed gene= 
ral good health. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 21. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. and C. Pulling, Tooley Street, cider-merchants—Fearnley and Co. Bradford, 
worsted-manufacturers—Ollard and Garrard, Upwell, Cambridgeshire, surgeons—E. 
and W. Poole, Great Gonerby, Lincolnshire, masons--Lucking and Sanders, Walbrook, 
butchers—Galpin and Style, Dorchester, druggists—Nisbett and Co. Sheffield, iron- 
masters—Johusun and Co. Gloucester, foreign wine-merchants—Cole aud Brown, 
Kirby-moor-side—Brunt and James, Greville Street, Holborn, string-pearl-manufac- 
turers—Catchpole and Co. Truro, maltsters—J. W., J., and T. Morgan, Glasbury, 
Radnorshire, wool-staplers—Court and Dowley, Brighton, shoe-manufacturers —Fler- 
sheim and Co. Birmingham, merchants; as far as regards A. Reinganum—Harrison 
and Peake, Bedworth, Warwickshire, riband-manufacturers—Jaques and Co. Leeds, 
brewers—Meult and Co. Crumpsall, Laucashire, print-workers—Anderson and Foster, 
Halifax, plasterers—Clarke and Co. Eastcheap, bottled ale-merchants—Soulby and 
Sladden, Ash, Kent, surgeons—Hill and Co. lace-dressers—Thorne and Stevens, Sher- 
borne, brewers—Robins and Sons, Houndsditch, curriers— Buuney and Co. Coventry, 
bankers—Kinnier and Co. Glasgow, merchants—Ferguson and Co. St. Lucia, merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bennam, WituraMm, Alexander Square, Brompton, lodging-housekeeper, to surrender 
Jan. 31, March 3: solicitors, Messrs. Blake and Lewis, Essex Street, Strand; official 
assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square. 

Bietuyn, Tuomas, Bristol, woollen-draper, Jan. 31, March 3: 
White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Bevan, Bristol. 

Couns, Joun, Staines, hotel-keeper, Feb.1, March J; solicitors, Messrs. Robinson, 
Queen Street Place; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

Fussext, Avstrx, Oxford, ironmonger, Jan. 24, March 3: solicitors, Messrs. Robin- 
son and Co. Charterhouse Square ; and Messrs. Dudley, Oxford. 

Greennow, Ricnarp, Wrexham, Denbighshire, ironmaster, Feb. 5, March 3: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Clarke and Metcaife, Lincoln's Inn Fields; avd Messrs. Grundy, Bury. 

Hau1, Cuakces, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, draper, Jan. 31, March 3: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Ashurst and Gainsford, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Harpy, James, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, ironmaster, Feb. 5, March 3; solicitors, 
Messrs. Simpson and Moor, Furnival’s Inu; and Mr. Woodward, Wednesbury. 

Latuam, JosepxH and Wi.1iam, Ashton, cotton-spinuers, Jan. 31, March 3: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Taylor and Co. Bedford Row; and Lownde and Robinson, Liverpool. 

Miye, James and Evmunp, Rochdale, cotton-spinuers, Feb. 4, Marcel 3: soliciter, 
Mr. Smith, Chancery Laue; and Messrs. Shuttleworth aud.Co, Rochdale. 

Moore, Perer, Hirwam, Glamorganshire, innkeeper, Jan. 31, March 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Holme and Co, New Inu; Mr. Prideaux, Bristol; or Messrs. Whittingtou and 
Castle, Bristol. 

Surcurrre, ExizanetxH, Rochdale, victualler, Jan. 31, March 3: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Medcalfe, Lincoln's Iun Fields; and Mr. Whitehead, Rochdale. 

Totson, Joun SunpeRLAND aud Josepu, Huddersfield, fancy-cloth-manufacturers, 
Jan. 30, March 3: solicitors, Messrs. Vausandau and Howell, Old Jewry; aud Messrs, 
Jacomb and Tindale, Iudderstfield. 

Waite, Jonx, King William street, West Strand, chemist, Jan. 31: solicitors, Messrs. 
Dods and Linklater, Northumberland Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Wixstaxiey, Joux, Chorley, Lancashire, druggist, Feb. 14, March 3; solicitors, 
Chilton aud Acland, Chancery Lane; Mr. Hall, Clitheroe; and Mr, Hulton, Bolton. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 13, Brown, High-street, Camberwell, carpenter—Feb. 13, Deeley, Rawreth, 
Essex, miller—Feb. 12, Strong and Barthold, Great Tower Street, merchants—Feb. 
12, Taylor, Liverpool, apothecary—Feb. 15, Young, Leeds, merchaut—Feb. 12, Phil- 
lips, Stockport, cottou-spinner—Feb. 15, Walker and Co. Thurstonland, Y. rkshire, 
clothiers—Feb. 15, Wilson, Heatou Norris, Lancashire, cotton spinuer—Feb. 14, Smith, 
Leeds, woollen-draper—Feb, 13, Stringfield, Bath, fellmonger—Feb. 13, Nuttall, 
Manchester, grocer— Feb. 11, Jones, Carnarvon, iron-founder—Feb. J], Syers, Liver- 
pool, tailor—Feb. 12, Pullen and Lowe, Mauchester, cotton-spinuers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Feb. 11. 

Smithson, Flaxton, Yorkshire, cattle-dealer—Venu, Bristol, colour-maker—Car- 
michael, Liverpool, dealer—Thompson, Liverpool, attorney-at-law—Crockwell, Tor- 

uay, lodying-housekeeper—Jackson, Water Laue, Thames Street, corn-merchant— 

ogers, Woodford, Essex, smith—Albert, Cadishead, Laneashire, manufacturing- 
chemist—Bolton, Manchester, wine-merchaut— Nicolle, Southampton, wine-merchaut 
—Moore, Brighton, lodging-housekeeper—Elmer, Southampton, provision-merchant, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Dawson, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, merchant, Jan, 24, Feb. 13, 

Mine, Georce, Dundee, printer, Jan. 27, Feb. 17. 

Minye, Georce and Rorerr, Dundee, writers, Jan. 27, Feb. 17. 

Parerston, ALEXANDER, Alloa, grocer, Jan. 24, Feb. 15. 

Scorr, James, Edinburgh, stationer, Jan. 27, Feb. 17. 

Smiru, ALEXANDER, Perth, trader, Jan. 25, Feb. 15, 

Jounston, James, Perth, tauner, Jan. 25, Feb. 15. 





solicitors, Messrs. 





Friday, Jan, 24, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Newton and Brothers, Nottingham, upholsterers—Buchanan and Co, Liverpool, 
merchants—Barker and Webster, Leeds, woolstaplers—T. aud J. Palmer, Worthing, 

lumbers—Traverse and Co. St. Helen's, Laucashire, printers— Norris and Dickiuson, 

Wincanton, land-surveyors— Macklin and Sporer, Clifford Street, bond Strect, tailors 
—Birtly and Co. Whickham, Darlam, masous - Hayman aul Bode, Liverpool, general- 
agents—T. and G. Lawley, Bewdley, Worcestershire, mercers—Smart and Martin, 
Fulstowe, Lincolushire, coal-merchauts—Rickwood and Co. L S, surgeons ; as far as 
regards G. Rickwood—Parnell and Stevens, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 

nouse-agents— Brunt and James, Greville Strect, Holborn, strung-pearl-manufacturers 
—Philpot and Parker, Upper Southwick Street, Edgeware Road, surgeons—J. H., G., 
and S. Southam, Ashton-under-Line, cotton-manufacturers; as far as regards S$. 
Southam—Baiubri!ge and Coates, Leeds, wheelwrights—Piggott and Palmer, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, milliners—W. aud W. Trotman, Bishop's Cleeve, Glouces- 
tershire, farmers--HIudson and Falconer, New Bond Street, tailors—Turner and 
Williams, Elizabeth Street, Pimlico, paper-stainers—Bourne, and Co, Manchester, en- 

iueers—W. and J, Kays, Almoudbury, chemists—Smith and Hood, Salford, silk- 
yers— Bradshaigh and Emerson, Manchester, sewing-cotton-mauufacturers—Skinuer 
and Co. Peterhead, hat-manufacturers. 
INSOLVENTS. 

Appirton, Raynes Warte, Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 23. 

Cuarke, Tuomas, Sicklesmere, Suffolk, dealer, Jan, 23. 

Cosrax, Bengamin, Oxford, painter, Jan. 21. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Evans, Tuomas, Bridgend, Giamorganshire, draper. 

Hastings, Tuomas, Birmingham, brace-manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Awynrrson, Joun Anorew, Greenwich, ledging-housekeeper, to surrender Feb. 4, 
March 6; solicitor, Mr. Graham, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Green, Al- 
dermanbury. 

* Barker, Winvtam, and Apams, Samvuen, Nottingham, lace-manufectarer, Feb. 6, 
March 6: solicitors, Mr. Yallop, Furnival’s Inn; and Messrs. l’arsons, Nottingham. 

Hetnertoron, Enwarp, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cheesemonger, Feb. 17, March 6: 
solicitors, Shield aud Harwood, Queen Street; and Watson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hiyp, Samven, Sekford Street, Clerkenwell, grocer, Jan. 31, March 6; suliciter, Mr. 
Ashley, Shoreditch ; official assignee, Mr. Tarquand, Copthall Buildings. 

Jounson, Ricuarn, Bridlington, Yorkshire, innkeeper, Feb. 5, March 6: solicitors, 
Messrs. Smithson and Mitton, Southampton Buildings; and Mr. Foster, Driffield. 

Jounson, Samuer, Macclesfield, silk-throwster, Feb. 4, March 6: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. Temple ; and Messrs. Bayshaw and Stevenson, Manchester. 

Lax, Enizaseta, Manchester, innkeeper, Feb. 22, March 6: solicitors, Messrs, 
Mikiuson and Sanders, Temple ; and Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Manchester. 

More, James. Liverpool, pawnbroker, Feb. 4, March 6: solicitors, Mr. Bridger, 
Finsbury Circus; and Messrs. Francis and Dodge, Liverpool. 

Porrs, Wituiam, Ray Strect, Clerkeuwell, oilman, Feb. 6, March 6: 
Munn, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Laue. 

Puvsroox, Josepu Zacuantan, Blackfriars Road, shoemaker, Feb. 6, March 6: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Lewis, Ely Place, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Savrer, James, Bristol, patten-maker, Feb. 12, March 6: solicitors, Messrs. Austen 
aud Hobson, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Cornish and Parnell, Bristol. 

Younoer, Ronext Brown, and Irvine, Curistoruer, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 

ublishers, Feb. 6, March 6: solicitor, Mr. Hare, Gray's Inn Square ; official assignee, 

































solicitor, Mr. 





DIVIDENDS. 
Feb. 14, Benson, Parliament Street, newsy 





Walk, oilman—Feb. 14, Nortou, Bulstrod 
—Feb. 14, Rickaby, Chaleroft Ti 
Elms, maltster—Feb. 19, Tind 


Blew, Worcester, wine-merchaut—Feb. 19, 











Dav 
Street, M ter Square, 


» New Cut, auctioneer—Feb. 17, 
» Hastings, brewer—Feb. 19, Temple, Great Tita), 
field Street, carver—Feb. 19, Kewell}-Vauxhall Bridge Road, Staffor shire-warehouge, 
man—Feb. 19, Richardson, New Bond Street, cutler—Feb. 14, Kruse, Union Co 
Broad Street, merchaut—Feb. 19, Thompson, Manchester, Manch 


-warel 


ee, 


per-agéent—Feb. 14, Manners, Lam| 
ee h cabiuet-maker 
Bradley, Ning 





—Feb. 14, Hillier, Ryde, printer—Feb. 17, Hogy, Aldborough, Yorkshire, wharfinge, 
—Feb. 24, Applegate, Little Hampton, merchant—Feb. 15, Elsworth, Leeds, worsteq, 
spinner—Feb. 18, Tonks and Co. Aston, Warwickshire, lamp-manufacturers—Feb, } 


Reynolds aud Knight, Rugby, ironmonger 


—Feb. 15, Reynolds, Manchester, cabinet-maker. 
: CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Feb. 14. 

Aldrich, Ipswich, corn-merchaut—J, and J. Oliver, Duke Street, St. James 
plumbers—Ryall, York Street, Portman Square, engraver—Humphry: 
Lambeth, engineer—M’ Donnell, Pall Mall, boot-maker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Burn, Anam, Edinburgh, coach-lace-manufacturer, Jan. 29, Feb. 19. 

Law, James, Dalry, Ayrshire, farmer, Feb. 1, 29. 

Rei, James and Wititam, Jedburgh, manufacturers, Jan. 31, Feb. 21. 

Ross, Huan, Greenock, innkeeper, Jan, 28, Feb. 18 

Tayror, James, Eyemouth, cattle-dealer, Feb. 1, 22. 


8, High Street 

























= - 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

jSuturday| Monday. Tuesday. | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 

—. 
3 per Cent. Cousols...cessee- 91 91 91 909 914 918 
Ditto for Account..... aia 914 91g 91e 914 91g FY 
3 per Cents. Redneed. ‘ 9i4 91é 914 914 91% 91z 
3} per Cents. Reduced. 994 993 993 99% 993 99z 
New 3} per Cents. .... + 99E 99} 99 983 994 99} 
Long Annuities........ aces 14 4 1 14 14 14 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. 178 178} 179 179 —— 179} 
India Stock 10} ..... : { 243; | v4o¢ | 2492 | 249 | 240g | 250 
Exchequer Bills 14d. y | 12pm.; 12 14 15 8 20 
India Bonds, 3 per cent... ...) 2 prm. H 2 par prm. 3 4 





FOREIGN 


































FUNDs, 


(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Tuesday Evening.) 












































































Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct... —— Mexican.........+...6-3 p. Ct.) — 
Arkausas (1863)........6 — | —— Ditto (Deferred).....5 — an 
Austrian. .esceceseeees-D — — Dittur...-..s:ecrsecee08 — 293 
os eens 5 — 1024 Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — — 
Brazilian ...eee.es00202 — 76 | Michigan...... 6 — — 
Buenos Ayres..... 6 — —— || Mississippi (Sterliag)...5 — — 
COUR... o:se0 10s'c000 6 — 81 Neapolitan,............5 — — 
Chilian..... SscsescceceO — 37 New York (1855).......5 — 7 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — 27% |, Ohio..... ReSarcere tse — 90 
Danial <ccc<cce<e crecses — 76} Pennsylvania ..........5 81 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — 524 Peruvian ...... 6 — 16% 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 101 | Portuguese 3 — 234 
Freuch.. : 3 — 80f. 75c. |! Ditto.. 5 — — 
Ditto... .9 — (L11tL75e. |) Ditto (New 5 — 34 
Greek ....ce.ce-s0 oa — —- }; Russian.... 5 1133 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — Spanish . 5 25% 
Tllinois...ccccccsseree.8 — 82 Ditto (Passive)....ccecseesees 63 
Kentucky .....6..0+0..6 — Ditto (Deferred) ..........06.6] 12 
Louisiana (Sterling)....56 — 90 South Carolina.........5 p. Ct... — 
Maryland 2... 1000000 oH — 84 | Tennessee .....060....66 — —_—- 
Massachussetts (sterling) — — ! Virginvia..........0660.5 — — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck, ending Tuesday Evening.) 

Mines— |! Bauks— 

Bolanes ...c.ccscesesecsceces| ——— Australasian ..cccccccoccses «| SBb 

Brazilian Imperial...... pus 7 | British North American...... 27% 

Ditto (St. John del Rey)..... 2 COLMAN, Cececsccesemuvanceay OF 

risa PPO ook c tin 00eee 54 || Hibernian...... eae saan — 

Cata Branca . ' —- Loudon and Westininster 23% 

Candonga .... | — London Joint Stock...... ‘ 

Cobre Copper.c.ecccccsecess o2t National of Ireland ........ 
Railways— | National Proviucial..... 

Eastern Counties ......+..+ 9} |, Provincial of Ireland....... 

Grand Junction ,.....eee06+-| —— |} Uuion of Australia ......0... 

Great Western: vcecccccsvecies 67 Union of London.....ececses 5 

Liverpool and Mauchester....|_ —— Docks— 

London and Brighton ........| 20) |; East and West India... - | 105 pexd, 

London and Blackwall....... ERG {i “ROR. . cc sevicconcs ++. (G64 ex.d, 

London and Greenwich ...... 124 | St. Katherine ..c.cccccsesces) 107 

Loudon and Birmingham.....|| —— Miseellancous— 

Loudon and South-Western...| 44} |; Australian Agricultural.......{ 45 

London and Croydon ....6+6- ll jritish American Land... 10 

Manchester and Leeds ...e.. 70 | Canada...... Ris aw hCeRes ae 32 

Midland Counties ...,....-..0) 73 |} General Steam .c...ccecoves. 25 

North Midland..........6... Soex.n.', South Australian ..... ooo {12} ex.d. 

South Eastern and Dover ....; 15 dis.|| Van Diemen’s Land.......0.) —— 

BULLION. | METALS. 

Gold, Foreign in Bars..,..peroz. 31, 17s, 9d, | Copper, British Cakes..per ton 941. Os. to 01.04 
Old Spanisi: or Pillar Dollars .... 0 0 | Iron, British, Bars....esseeeee 9 15 —10 0 
Mexican Dollars ccosssecee O & 10) Lead, British Pig 7 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... - 0 5 of 








GRAIN, 


8. 8. 

Wheat, Red New 52 to 56 
F . 54.62 E 31 
~ 40 


. - 62 


White, New.. 54 .. 56 


70..72 
37 





Marx Lane, January 24. 


Maple .. .. 
White. ... 











OF CORN, 
and and Wales, | 
» 4d 








DUTY 


For the present We 
20s. 8d. | Rye 
3.4 Bean 


10 9 Peas, 


s 8.| . 
+. 56 to 34 | Oats, Feed ,, 20 to 22 
85 .. 38 Fine. ... 2 


22..94 







Boilers... ... & Poland 2. 7 
. 68 Beans, Ticks. Fine 27 . 2% 
Nd. Potato.. 27 42 29 
Harrow Fine , 29 ,, 3t 


ON FOREIGN CORN 


ek 





lis, td 
6 6 


0°06 








FLOUR. 
Town-made ...... per sack 50s. to 62s. 
Seconds.... sees seve, 93 — 55 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 47 — 50 
Norfolk and Stockton,........ - O— 6 
BRAN woceeseeeee perquarter Os.to Os, 
POLLARD, fine ........-. 0 0s, 


s. to 
BREAD, od, to 104d. the 4b. Loaf, 


PROVISIONS, 


BUTTER—Rest Fresh, l€s. 6d, per loz. 
Carlow, 41. 12s. to 41. 18s. per cwt, 


BACO 
CHE 





Sk 
Derby, Plain... 
HAMS, York... 





+ Small New, per ewt, 44s. to 51s. 
Cheshire, ... «+. 54s. to 788 


+ 56s, to Gas. 
0s. to 05. 


EGGS, French... per 120 73. 00. to 93. Od. 





HAY and STRAW. 






(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, 

Hay, Good...scccccvcese oo BS6i0c Oe cccce Weiss Bbbvcscs WO... 26 

+. 635 2. 84 t) Gar 0 “0 

New - oO, 0 0 Oe 10 
Clover . ° o I 5®@ 4. 105~—Cw ot BIS nese 
Straw, Wheat ...-.ccccccese 3@ 0. 42 ~—Ci«wst 80 OE acces 32 40 . 





HOPS. 
Kent Pockets ..... 
Choice D.tto ... ° 
Sussex Pockets ,. wee 45 — 50 
Superfine Ditto ....cccscscccccccce 44 — 60 





teseeeereesereee 488, to 568. | Scotch Reds 
& ¥ 


Middling, , 
Chats .cccecsecceccecssecseves tees 


POTATOES. 
+e/perton 


















ir, Edwards, Frederick's Place, Old Jury. 





*To 


BUTCHERS’ 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 





MEAT. 


WHITECHAPEL, 
Se es eee 


808.4% S8e, 


0 0 
75 84 
100 ., 108 
36 4. 40 


603 to 65%. 
0 e 


SMITHFIELD.* 


Beef 8a. Od. to 3s. 6d. to 4s, Od. ......0. 3s, 4d. to 4s, 4d, to 46, 64 
0 ° Sse 2D canscvs + =a = ae 

at Ba SH ca aw a OB ow DS Ce 

oo © O xo & B coccerrr 8 8B ue 4 6 a B SO 

we BiO: 0B DB aces. ax 00.42.0802 @ @ 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





“THEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
TT GARDEN. 


The New Comic Pantomime every Evening. 

On Monday, LOVE. On Tuesday, THE SCHOOL 

FOR SCANDAL. On Wednesday, LOVE. On Fri- 

day, LOVE. 

ress Boxes, 

senna Circles, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. 
Second Price, 2s. Gallery, ls. 


ANHEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI— 


Under the Management of Mr. Yates. 
+ymphant career of Jack Sheppard! — Last Five 
Tier Tights of the best Pantomime in London! 
Monday, and during the Weck, JACK SHEPPARD. 
“also, HARLEQUIN and MOTHER RED CAP. 
With Teruin’s ORAMAMIMEKAMOUSIKA. 


ee 
EW STRAND THEATRE. 
The Public are most respectfully informed, that 
ihe above Theatre will be Opened on the 10th February 
1340, as the MAGIC TEMPLE of the 
GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH, 
Who will, for the First Time in the British Metropolis, 
perform his Cabalistic Wonders, Mysteries, Delusions, 
and the Gun Trick! the most extraordiuary and wonder- 
ful invention of medern times. 
ATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, 
Exhibiting in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Mr. CATLIN, who has been living several years 
amongst the wildest Tribes of the Nerth American In- 
dians, painting Portraits of their Chiefs, Views of their 
Villages, Games, Amusements, &c. will open his Collec- 
tion to Private View, on Monday and Tuesday, the 27th 
and 28th; and to the Public, on Wednesday, the 29th 
instant. This immense Collection contains 300 Portraits 
in Oil, selected from amongst 48 different Tribes, mostly 
speaking different languages, and consisting of more 
than 300,000 souls. There are likewise in the Collection 
900 other Paintings of the Landscape and beautiful 
Prairie Scenes of the Great ‘‘ Far West,’’ Views of In- 
dian Villages, Indian Dances, Buffalo Hunts, Religious 
Ceremonies, Tortures, Xc. peculiar to these strange 

eople. Also, an immense Collection of their beautiful 
a ol Weapons, Pipes, Musical Instruments, &c. &c. 
so often described by Fenimore Cooper, Washington 
Irving, and lately by the Hon. C. A. Murray. 

Admittance, ls. Open from 10 to 4 o’Clock. 

NTEAM TO DUNDEEW—The 
Ss LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH.—The 

Builers and Machiuery of these magnificent Steam-ships 
ae inspected hy competent persons every voyage, and 
will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wapping, 
as under—THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 
22d Jan. —9 Morning. THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, 
Wednesday, 5th Feb.—10 Forenoon, 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob 
fained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping.  Exizasers Hore, Agent and Wharfinger, 

MIGRATION SHIP WANTED.— 
The Colonization Commissioners for SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA will be ready ou the 7th Fesruary Next, before 
Two o'clock, to receive tenders for a Ship or Ships of the 
First Class at Lloyd's, of 400 or more tons (uew register), 
and of a height between decks of not less than six feet, 
for the conveyance of about oue hundred and fifty or two 
hundred passengers from London to South Australia, to 
Sail on the Ist of April next. The tenders to be made 
according to a form which may be had at the Office of the 
Commissioners, or at that of their Surveyor, Mr. S, 
Rirnerpon, No. 13, Bishopsgate Street Within. The 
Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the 

lowest Tender. By order of the Board, 
Joun Guirppon, Actiug Secretary. 

6, Adelphi Terrace, 17th January 1840. 


ASSAGE TO AUSTRALIA— 
PERSONS who may contemplate proceeding to 

the above highly-prosperous Colony, are informed that a 
LINE OF REGULAR PACKETS, with the best ar- 
rangemeuts for the security and comfort of Cabin, Inter- 
mediate, and Steeraye Passengers, are despatched, with 
strict punctuality, every month, on fixed days, by Mr. 
J MarsHabn, Australian Emigration Agent, 26, 


7s.; Secoud Price, 3s. 6d. First and 
Pit, 3¢.; 























Joun 
Birchin Lane, Cornhill, London, FROM LONDON and 
PLYMOUTH TO PORT HILIP and SYDNEY. 

They are all Ships of unusually large tunnaye, aud of 
the First Class; have poops, are liberally fitted aud sup- 
plied with provisions of the very best quality, are com- 
manded and oflicered by men of known character and 
‘tency, carry thoroughly qualified aud experienced 
geous, and Persous engaging their Passage by them, 
can make their arrangemeuts with absolute certainty as 
to the Time of Embarkatiou. They can join by steam, 
at Londou or Plymouth, at a very sural cost. 

FREE PASSAGE will be granted by these Ships, 
to suitable married Agricultural Servants aud Mechanics ; 
aud also to Single Females, when approved according to 
the regulations. single Male Agricultural Servants, par- 
ticularly Shepherds, and good Household Servants, from 
18 to 80 years of age, will be conveyed on payment of 5/. 
each, if of approved character, 

Accounts recently received from the colony represeut 
the demand for labour there to be greater than ever, and 
all well-conducted and properly qualified persons may 
teckou with perfect certainty ou immediate and constant 
employment, and, iu a few years, by steady persever- 
auce, on materially improving their condition in life. 

The Days ou which the above Ships will be despatched 
during the year 1840, will be as follow— 

From Prom 

Lonpon. P.ymouru. DesTINATION. 

February February 24 Port Philip and Sydney. 


e% 











March... 15° March... 23 Port Philip and Sydney. 
April.... 12) April.... 20 Sydney direct, 


May..... 10) May..... 18 Sydney direct. 
Jar ees ZG June.... 15 Port Philip and Sydney. 
July..... 5 July..... 13 Syduey direct. 








August... 2 Auge 


Port Philip and Syduey, 
August .. 3t 


me. We 
7 Syduey direct. 


Sept..... 7 


Sept .... 27 October... 5 Port Philip and Syduey, 
Qetober.. 18 Ociober.. 26 Syduey direct. 


Nov;.:... 20 Dec...... JF ' Port Philip and Sydney, 
Dec. .... 30 January. IL Sydney direct. 

The Terms and Couditions of Passage, and all other 
particulars respecting these Ships, and the Colony of New 
South Wales, may be had on application (post paid) to 
Mr. MaksuHauu, addressed as above. 








A T A MEETING OF DEPUTIES 
from the various towns throughout the Kingdom, 
connected with the ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, 
assembled at the Corn Exchange, Manchester, on the 
14th instant, J. B. Smrru, Esq. in the Chair, a Report 
of the proceedings of the League having been read, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously passed. 
Moved by Lawrence Heywortu, Esq. of Liverpool; 
Seconded by Watter Bucuanan, Esq. of Glasgow. 

1. That the Report of the Council of the League now 
read, be received and approved, and that the state- 
ment of accounts now read, be adopted and passed. 

Moved by ALEXANDER JoHNstoneE, Esq. President of the 

Glasgow Anti-Corn-law Association; Seconded by N. 
A. Vicors, Esq. M.P. Deputy from St. Pancras. 

2. That this meeting of Deputies reiterate the declara- 
tion made by the Auti-Corn-law Deputies in London 
last springy, that they ask for no exclusive protection 
to their particular interests, and they insist that 
none shall be given to any other class of the com- 
muuity. 

Moved by Mr. Coares, Deputy from the Tower Ham- 

lets; Seconded by Mr. Livesey, of Prestou. 

3. That this meeting of Deputies from the different parts 
of the Kingdom to the Auti-Cora-law League again 
record their solemn protest against those unjust 
laws which restrict the importation of food, and thus 
interpose a barrier between the bounteous designs 
of Providence and the wants of the industrious 
millions ot thisempire. That, during the past year, 
the baneful influences of the Corn and Provision 
Laws have been found exerting themselves with the 
utmost severity upon the middle and working classes ; 
inflicting upon the labourers physical sufferings and 
privations, which have led to a great increase of 
crime, disease, and pauperism ; injuring our capital- 
ists and merchants by the derangement of the cur- 
reucy, and enhancing the rate of interest, to the ruin 
of the humbler class of traders, and at the same 
time striking at the very stability of our institutions, 
by impairing the revenue of the state. In the midst 
of these danyers, the prospect of the next harvest 
threatens us with an aggravation of all these evils. 
That, impressed more fully by the experience of the 
past year, with the necessity of the most determined 
efforts for the repeal of the Corn and Provision 
Laws, this meeting of Deputies pledge themselves 
to the continued support of the League, until the 
object for which it was established be attained. 

Moved by E. Baryes junior, Esq. of Leeds; Seconded 

by Joseru Waraer, Esq. of Wolverhampton. 

4, Thatthe Deputies offer their grateful acxnowledg- 
ments for the valuable services of the seyeral An 
Corn-law Associatious of the Kingdom, in the d 
semination of sound information, by means of l¢ 
tures and tracts ; and they recommend the organiza- 
tion of similar associations, to be united with the 
League in all towns where noue have been esta- 
blished. The Deputies urge upon all such societies 
the paramount duty at the present juncture of forih- 
with calling public meetings, and of forwarding 
numerously-signed petitions to both Houses of Par- 
liament, and to the Queen, for the total and imme- 
diate repeal of the Corn and Provision Laws. 

Moved by Mr. Alderman Cospen; Seconded by E. Har- 

R1Is0Nn, Esq. of Carlisie, 

5. That, in the event of any vacancies in Parliament, or 
of a general election, the Deputies pledge themselves 
to use their exceptions in their several towns and dis- 
tricts to oppose, by ail constitutional means, the 
return of auy candidate who is a supporter of the 
existing law; and they cal! upon their friends in all 
parts of the empire to be prepared with candidates 
who are favourable to the abolition of the Corn aud 
Provision Laws. 

Moved by Hamer Stansrietp, Esq. of Leeds; Seconded 

by the Rev. Paraicx Brewster, of Paisley. 

6. That the League shall assemble in London for the 
promotion of their cause in Parliament during the 
present session, on a day to be fixed by the Council 
at Manchester, which shail be previously announced 
in the ** Anti-Corn-law Circular.’ 

J. B. Surra, Chairman, 
Manchester, 14th January 1840. 
The Mayor of Leeds having taken the vacated Chair, 

a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to J. B. 

Sarru, Esq. for his conduct in presiding. 

ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 

patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, aud 

recommended by seme of the most Eminent Medical Men. 

The proprietor having received communications from 

many respectable persons of the success ofthese Lozenges, 

again reminds those whoare s zg from Asthmatic 

Consum ptive Complaints, Cou Shortness of Breath, 

Hoarseness, Xe. that it only requires a trial to prove their 

efficacy. By ailaying the tickling aud irritation of the 

Throat, prometing a geut 


le and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases, by perseverance, will 
geuerally be attended with beneficial results. Prepared 
only by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist and Druggist, 79, 
St. Paul's Churchyard; Hannay and Co. 63, Ostord 
Street ; and Sold by most respectable Druggists in Town 
aud Country; in boxes, at ls. idd. and 2s, 9d. each. 


M ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
inciple, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the PF: y- This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisious of the Teeth, and 
will clean in the most effectual and extraordinary manner. 
Metealfe’s Tooth Brus are famous for being made 
on a plan that the never come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that eleaus in a third part 
of the usuai time, aud is incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A uewly invented I h for cleaning velvet with 
quick and satisfactory effect. The much approved 
Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty. Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes, with the curable aubleached 
Russian Bristies, that do not so‘ten in washing or use like 
common hair. A new and large importation of fine 
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EQUITABLE BONUS. 
AND IN HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

The Members of the Equitable who have insured 
their late Bonus in the Hand in Hand, are requested to 
meet the Directors of the latter Office at this house, on 
the 28th of January instant, at 2 o’Clock precisely, in 
order to inspect the accounts between the Insurers and 
the Office ; on which occasion the Direetors will be pre- 
pared to return to the Insurers 94/. per ceut. on the pre- 
miums which they have respectively paid. 

The Directors have great pleasure in congratulating 
the Insurers on this most satisfactory result of the system 
proposed fur their mutual benefit. 

Rosert Steven, Secretary. 








This Day is Published, Price 5s. each volume, iu 
cioth boards, 


M AN, AS A MORAL AND 
ACCOUNTABLE BEING ; 


so, 
MAN, IN HIS SOCIAL RELATIONS, 
By Rosert Mupte. 
Being the Concluding Volumes of the Series, 


In a Few Days, Price 16s. cloth lettered, 
PICTURES OF THE FRENCH; 
A Series of Literary aud Graphic Delineatious of French 
Character. 

By Jules Janin, Balsac, Cormenin, and other cele- 
brated Freuch Authors. The Drawings by Gavarni, H, 
Monnier, and Meissonier. 

‘‘ Not only are the designs exquisite as works of art, 
but iuimitably characteristic.”"—United Service Gazette. 





In 16mo. Price 2s, neat cloth, gilt edges, 
EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER. 
Intended for the Industrious and Economical only. 
By Louisa Jounson. A New Edition. 


In imperial 4to. Price 2¢. 2s. half-bound in Russia, 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF THE 
Containing 51 Maps, engraved in the best style of the 
art, and from the best authorities; each Map accom- 
panied by 2 pages of Letterpress, descriptive of the 
Physical Features, Natural Productions, and General 
Statistics of the Country. By W. M. Hieerns, F.G.S. 


TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
This Day is Published, Price 6s. 6d. cloth, lettered, a 
Sth Edition of 
WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES, 

Containing Lastructions in Walking, Running, Leap- 
ing, Climbing, Kiding, and Driving; the whole care- 
fully revised; and articles on the Turf, Hunting, and 
Shooting, added by Craven. Illustrated by 64 Eugray- 
ings by Howarp, and 20 Wood-cuts by Sargent. 

London: We. S. Orr and Co, Amen Corner. Sold 
by all Booksellers. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
In royal 4to. Price 16s. plain, and 1/. 1s. coloured, 
half- bound, 
OWER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Containiug 51 Maps, carefully eugraved, and from the 
best aud latest Authorities; with a copious consalting 
Index. 

In 8vo. Price 12s. half-bound, full-coloured, 
DOWER S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing 36 Maps, including all the latest Dis- 
coveries, and a copious consulting Index; being the best 
School Atlas published, both as regards the uumber of 
Maps and Names of Places. 














Iu 8vo. Price 4s. plain, and 5s. coloured, half-bound, 
DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing a Selection of 12 Maps, for the use of 
younger Papils; with a copious consulting Index. 


Tn royal 18mo. Price 1s. 6d. sheep-lettered, 
WALL’S GRAMMATICAL SPELLING. BOOK, 
Intended to facilitate the simultaneous acquirement of 
Orthography and Grammar. 

““A very goo! elementary work, well calculated to 
shorten the lirst paths to learning, and likely to super- 
sede many of the old-fashioned, quaint, aud tedious 


spelling- books.’ —Mefropolitan Magazine. 








In 18mo. Price 1s. cloth lettered, 
THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC. 
A Manual of Instruction for the Nursery and Infant 
Schools. A New Edition. 

The object of this little work is to convey a knowledge 
of Numbers and Calculation to children. The style of 
language and objects presented fer computation, have 
there! been reudered suitable aud attractive to the 
infant mind, and will, it is hoped, supply a useful addi- 
tion to the class of initiatory text-books. 





CORRALL’S DIAMOND EDITION. 

In royal d2mo. 3s. roan lettered; 3s. 6d. embossed, gilt 
edges; and 4s. 6d. Turkey morocco, 
JOHNSON S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, 
With Walker's Pronunciation of all the difficult or 








do ul words, and Marks to shuw where to double the 
Consonant in the Participle. 
Roxal S2mo, 3s. r au lettered, and 3s. 6d. embossed roan, 


DIAMOND POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
and the Pronunciation of the more difficult 
words introduced, by J. RopotHam. 


Edited, 


| In 12mo. Price 5s. roan lettered, a 2d Edition, revised 


Turkey Sponge; aud Combs of all descriptions, at Mer- | 


caLFk’s, 130, Oxtord St. nearly opposite Hanover Square. 
N MARRIAGE: its Intent, Obliga- 
tious, and Phy sical and Constitutional Disqualiticea- 
tions Medically Consider an Original Th ad- 
dressed chiefly to young meu, and enuntled Prote 
Records, 5s. Also, Illustrations of the Same, 
Medical Consultatious, 2s 67. 

Sold by Suerwoon, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvarno, 
147, Fleet Street; Hakats, 25, Bow Street; SANGER, 
150, Oxtord Street ; and Smyru, Chemist, 48, Lothbury. 
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and augmeuted, of 
A PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By L. E. Perruman, M.D. 


» 3s. roan lettered, a 2d Edition, much 
enlarged, of 
A PRACTICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 
With instructive Reading Lessons analytically explained. 
By L.&. Perraman, M.D. 
Also, by the Same Author 





A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, 

With Exercises and Reading Lessons. 

Loudon: Wa. 8. Ox and Co, Paternoster Row. 


by all Booksellers. 


Just Ready. 
Sold 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





On Monday, 8vo. 
HE MARRIAGE of the QUEEN to 
PRINCE ALBERT of SAXE COBOURG 
CONSIDERED. With a Genealogical Table. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, 2d Edit, post 8vo. 5s. 
_ re J 4 a 
HE JOTTING-BOOK: 
A Political and Literary Experiment. 
By James Hau, Esq. Advocate. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, Price 1s. 
ELIGION AND CRIME; 
Or, the Condition of the People. 
By Joun Mryter MonrcGan. 
H. Hooper, Pall Mall East; R. Groompripge, Panyer 
Alley, Paternoster Row. 


COOKERY. Published this Day, Price 5s. 6d. 
HE COOK’S ORACLE. 
A New Edition. 

IL—MRS. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY. 
A New Editien, with Additions, Price 6s. 
Rosertr Caveut, Edinburgh; WairraKer aud Co. 
London; and all Booksellers. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. 
HE OPIUM QUESTION STATED 
AND DISCUSSED, witha Note on the recent 
important Intelligence from China. By Samven War- 
REN, Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at Law, of the Inner Temple. 
James Rineway, Piccadilly. 


GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 

Now Ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, vilt tops, Price 24s. 
GLOSSARY of TERMS USED in 
GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC 

ARCHITECTURE; exemplified by Seven Hundred 
Wood-cuts. 
Cuarirs Tint, Fleet Street; & J. H. Parker, Oxford, 














This Day, 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 
HE CITY OF TREVES, AND ITS 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. From the German cf 








By { 
And copiously i 


London: J 


sq. F.R.S. 
i leon the spot. 
S rand. 





This Day, Svo. with an Origiual Portrait, Price lds. 
HE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 
GENERAL LORD HARRIS, G.C.B. during his 
CAMPAIGNS iu AMERICA, the WUST INDIES, and 
INDIA. By the Right Hon. S. R. Lusurxeron, 
Private Secretary to Lord Tarris, and iate Governor of 
Madras. 


Joun W. Parker, 














London : Vest Strand, 





JAMES WATT.—Just Published Price 2s. 6d. ’ 
EMARKS on certain STATEMENTS 
regarding the INVENTION of the STEAM- 
ENGINE in M. Araco’s Historical Eloge of James 
Warr. By Hvao Ren. 

Glasgow: Rospert Strvarr and Co. Ingram Street. 
Wiriiam Tarr, Edinburgh. Simrxis, Marsuary and 
Co. London. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Just Prblished, Price 2s. 6d. Part 2 of the 
ORKS OF BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER. 
With an Introduction. By Roserr Sovrney, Esq. LL.D. 
To be Completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts. 
Epwakp Moxon, Dover Street. 


OSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS, &c. 
By Cuaries Lams. Price 2s. 6d. Also, 
1, PRINGLE’S SOUTH AFRICA. Price 3s. 6d. ° 
2. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS, 2s. 6d° 
3. ROGERS’S POEMS. Price |s. 6d. 
4. ELIA; FIRST SERIES. Price 2s. 6d. 
Evwarv Moxon, Dover Street. 








Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. extra cloth boards, 
— ETIQUETTE of the MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

By Anranam Banks, Surgeon, K.D.S. &c. 

“We thank him for his book, for it will draw attention 

to an imvortant subject.’’—Medical Gazette. 

‘«« Here we must conclude, recommending Mr. Banks's 

little book for its high tone of honour, and rigid cast of 

morality. It would be well for the profession were its 

precepts laid to heart, and strictly acted on.”’—Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, Jannary 1840. 

Cuartes Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL STORY. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

T TFIRE, 
By Capt. Frenertc CHAMIER, 

Author of ‘* The Life of a Sailor,’’ &e. 

Another tale of the sea from the pen of Capt. Chamier, 
to whom the public is indebted for so many amusing 
stories. The chief merit of this tale lies in its nume- 
rous and stirring incidents—many of which are replete 
with spirit and dramatic tact; and among them we may 
mention the scenes which take place at the pirate’s cave; 
the murder of the old negro; the execution of the chief 
mate, Carlos; and above all, the chase of the Spitfire by 
the British frigate Hehe.’’—Sun,. 

Henry Consury, Publisher, 138, Great Marlborough 
Street. 








A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 








On the 1st of February will be Published, the First 
Volume of a New and Beautifully-Ulustrated Ecit. of 
HE WORKS of SIR E. L. BULWER, 
BART. M.P. M.A. 
In Monthly Volumes, Price Six Shillings. 
Wirn Exeravines From Ortarnat Patntines 
BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 
The Series wil! Commence with 
RIENZI; 
Or, The Last of the Roman Tribunes. 
With Eugravings from Paintings by M‘Cuise and 








The succeediug Volumes will appear regularly on the 
Ist of every Month. 
Sacnpens and Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, Loudon. 
Agents: For Ireland - Cummine, Dublin; for Scot- 
land—-Berr and Brap tdinburgh. 
* * Orders reecived by all Booksellers. 













_ 8, New netov Street, Jan. 25 
N i BE Lt 2 BE YS 
pe NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 
FITZWIGGINS. A Noven. 
3y the Author of ‘* Sydenhain, or Memoits of a Man of 
the Word.”’ 
3vols. (Immediately) 


NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS. 
By Rozert Gornon Lariam, M.A. : 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
lil 





SAM SLICK’S LETTER-B AG OF THE GREAT 
WESTERN. 
Post 8vo. boun:!, Price 10s. 6d. 
Vv 


IV. 
THE SAUCY JACK, OR THE PRIVATEER 


AND THE INDIAMAN. 
By Lieut. Cuartes Peace, R.N. 2 vols. 18s. 
Vv 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 
OR MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
By Tuomas Incounssy, Esq. 
1 vol. post 8vo. bound, with numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. 
In a Few Days. 


THE 


Vi. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH, K.C.B. &c. 
3y the Author of ‘* Rattlin the Reefer.” 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





Just Published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Nt 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


By A. Vreusseux Esq. 
From the Fifth Century to the Present Time, 
Price, in cloth boards, with Coloured Map, 7s. 6d. 
2. A TREATISE OF THE THEORY OF EQUA- 
TIONS. By the Rev. Ronerr Murpuy, M.A. 4s. 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


EARLY FRIENDS IPS, BY MRS. COPLEY 
In 1 pocket volume, Price 2s. 64. bound and lettered, 
ARLY FRIENDSHIPS, 
a Tale for Youth. 
By Estuer Copiey, Author of ‘¢ Cottage Comforts,” &c. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Teco, 73, Cheapside, 
Where may be had, Price 2s. 6d. 
STRIVE and THRIVE, a Tale, by Mary Howrrr. 








Just Published, in foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, 5s. 

OURS of THOUGHT; or, Poetic 
Musings. By J. S. Harpy. 
*« But is amusement all? Studious of song, 
And yet ambitious not to sing in vain, 
I would not trifle merely, though the world | 
Be loudest in their praise who do no more.’ 

—Cowrrr. 

Harvey and Darron, 55, Gracechurch Street. 





Dedicated by especial Command to her Majesty. 

Just Published, in demy 8vo. handsomely bound in | 
cloth, Price J. 1s. and in royal 8vo. Price ll. 11s. 64. } 
the First Volume of the 

IFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL HIS 
GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
..G. G.C.B. G.C.U. &e. &e. 
By W. H. Maxwetn, 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘‘ The Bivouac,” 

** Victories of the British Army,” &c. 
Containing Portraits of the must distinguished Generals, 
and Representations of some of the most important 
Battles, together with numerous Plausof Battles, several 

aps, and a great number of W: od- Enugravings, illus- 
trative of European aud Eastern Warfare. 
Part V. is now Ready. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, January 25. 
R. CO. L B U BR SN 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. 
By M. F. pe Gerams, Monk of La Trappe. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustratious. 
II 


mM AOR FA UN 
OR, A YOUNG MAID’S FORTUNES. 

By Mrs. S. C. Haun. 

Author of ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Irish Life,’’ &c. 
3 vols. 
TIT. 
A WINTER IN LAPLAND AND ICELAND. 
By the Hon. Axruvur Ditton. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


IV. 
ON THE OPINIONS AND POLICY OF 
NAPOLEON. 
By the Prince Naponron Lovis Bonaparte. 
Translated from the French. Svo. 


MR. BREMNER’S “RUSSIA.” 
New and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Portraits, 21s. bound, 

Atso Just Reapy: 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
From the Norman Conquest, with Anecdotes of their 
Courts. 

Now First Published from Official Records and other 
Authentic Documents, Private as well as Public. 
sy Miss Aenes SrrickLaNnp. 

' Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 
With Portraits, Vignettes, &e. vol. I. post 8vo. 9s. 64. 


Il. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME MALIBRAN, 
By the Countess pe MERLIN, 

And other intimate Friends; with Selections from her 
Correspondence, and Nutices of the Progress of the 
Musical Drama in England. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


| FANE 





Now ay 
HE ART-UNION, No » 
A Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts. 
Price 8d. Stamped. 

A Few Complete Sets, forming the Votume for 1939 
have been bound, Price 8s. . 
London : Published by W. West, at the Art-Unign 
Office, 1, Catherine Street, Strand; and may be had of 

all Booksellers aud Newsvenders. 


CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 

HE CATHOLIC MAGAZINE, 
for Fesruary, will coutain the Hon. and Rey, 
George Spencer’s Fourth Letter on the Conversion of 
England. It will also be embellished with a beautify 

Portrait of the late Archbishop of Paris. 
Simpktn, MarsHatu, and Co, Stationers’ Court; Dor. 
MAN, 61, New Bond Street; and T. Jones, 63, Pater. 


noster Row. 
: eee and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XIX. 


1. Laing’s Tour in Sweden. 
2. Political Opinions of the Germans. 
. Measures for the Education of the Peorle. 
The Poetical Works of Shelley. 
. The Wellington Despatches. 
. Popular Literature of the Day. 
. Trish Policy of the Whigs. 
. Political Economy during the Middle Ages. 
9. Reeent Occurrences at Cracow. 
London: R andi J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. Dublin; J, 
CumMING. 


NEW MAGAZINE, ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ AND 
GILRAY THE YOUNGER. 
On February 1, Price 1s. 6d. No. I. 

HE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
CHARIVARI, and COTRRIER DES DAMES; 
a Proteus in Politics; a Cameleon in Literature; and 4 
Butterfly in the World of Bon Ton. With Illustrations, 
viz. “ Davie Diddledoft and the Loard Mayor's Doch- 
ter ;”? ‘Colonel Slipslop astonishing the House at Mid- 
night,” and Accurate Liknesses of Lord J. Russell, Sir 
R. Peel, Viscount Palmerston, Lord Stanley, Viscount 
Morpeth, Sir J. -Graham, Messrs. Goulburn, Sheil, 
O'Connell, aud Hume ; and a faithful Sketch of the 
Reporters’ Gallery and its occupants ; a Medallion of 
Lord Brougham, anda pro‘eeted Royal Cipher for their 
Majesties, encircled by the insignia of the Order of the 

Garter. London: Simpxin, MarsHaun, aud Co, 








This Day is Published, 


a 


SNAG 

















On the Ist of February, Price 2s. 6d. No. IL. of 
COLONIAL MAGAZINE, 

Edited by Koserr MonrgomEry Martin, Esq. 
Contents: 1. Colonies iu their Commercial Relations 
tothe Parent State: Poem from the Canarese, on the 
Death of Tippoo Sultan—2. Advice and Information fer 
Emigrants — J. Colonial Banking—4. Maritime Re- 
sources of France and the United States—5. French Co- 
lonies: Martinique—6. The Resources of Upper Ca- 
nada, and the Valne of that Province to Englaud—7, 
China, its Area, opulatiou, Xc.—8. French Aggressions 
on the British Flag—9. State of Religion in the British 
Colonies— 10. Reviews of Books—11. Colonial and 
Home Commercial Intelligence—12, Colonial Biggraphy 


| —Prices of Colonial Produce—Shipping Lnutelligence— 


Loudon Gazette—Statistical Tables of British Colonies, 
continued, &e. &e. 

‘© A solid and able publication, which will be of in- 
finite value both to the Mother-country and to those 
wouderfully extensive Colonies which are carrying the 
English language and civilization from pole to pole.”’— 
Literary Gazette. 

Fiser, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC PERIODICAL. 

On the Ist of February, Price 1s. handsomely printed in 

quarto, with Illustrations, No. I. (to be continued 

Monthly) of 

- HE SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, 
AND ARCHITECT. 

An original and authentic Journal of the Progress of 

usetul Science. Under the Management of an Associa- 

tion of Professional Geutlemen. 

Mr. Rosert Mupte, Literary Conductor. 
London: Gratran and Girzerr, 51, Paternoster Row; 
to whom all Communications are to be sent free of 
expense. 


rAXNHE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
GF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

The SIXTEENTH VOLUME of this Work will be 
Published ou the Ist of February 1840, aud the entire 
Work will be completed in 1841. During the course of 
its publication in Monthly Parts, many persons have ex- 
pressed their intention to defer its purchase till the Work 
was fiuished. New Subscribers have now an opportunity 
of commencing this purchase by a gradual expenditure 
of Seven Shillings and Sixpence each month; with the 
assurance that such an outlay will, before the termination 
of 1841, put them in possession of the most complete and 
accurate, and at the same time the cheap ‘st, Cyclopedia 
ever published. The Mouthly Issue in Volumes will 
commence on the Ist of Febrnary; and those who are 
unacquainted with the Work may consult a specimen 
volume at any respectable bookseller’s—the Publishers 
having distributed a large number of copies throughout 
the Couutry for this object. 

London: Cuaries Knigut & Co. 22, 

















Ludgate Street. 





SOUTER'S IMPROVED AND ENLARGED EDI- 


TIONS OF 
pD* IRVING'S CATECHISMS, 
NINEPENCE EACH. 
1, On the Hist. ry of Kagland—2, Ou the Geography 
of England and Wales—3. History of Lreland—4, Geo- 
graphy of Ireland—5. History of Scotland—6. Geography 
of Scotland—7. History of France—8. Geography of 
France—9. History of Greece—10. Autiquities of Greece— 
11. History of Rome—12. Antiquities of Rome—13. 
Sacred History—14. Universal History—15. General 
Geography —16. Jewish Anutiquities—17. Classical Bio- 
graphy—18. Astrouomy—19. Butany—20. British Con- 
stitutiou—21. English Grammar—22. Freuch Grammar— 
23. Italian Grammar—24. General Knowledge—23. 
Chemistry—26. Musie—27. Mythology—.8. Natural 
Philosophy—29. Algebra, Part 1.—30. Algebra, Part IL. 








Loudon; A. H. Bary and Co. 43, Cornhill. 


Nenay Cotnvuan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 





Price Ninepence each. 
Published by J. Sovrer, School Library, 131, Fleet St. 
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ee ee A 
TR. LODGES) Sed PEERAGE 


hn Edit comprising all = ae _ isnow Ready. 
oe rhie Edition has been thoroughly revised aud cor- 
rected throughout, from the personal communications of 


» Nobility. ‘ 
"i seen aud Oriey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





~™ TAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
N THE aig = USEFUL KNOW- 


The following numbers are about to appear, viz.— 





No. 81, Asia and Australia, on the 17th February. No. 
$2, Plans of New York and Parma, 24th February. No. 
93, Russia, General Map, and Ancient Africa I. 24th 
March. No. 84, Italy and Germany, General Maps, 27th 


ril. 
4 59, Lincoln’ s Inn Fields, 20 20th January 1840. 


CICENERY of PORTUGAL and SPAIN 


By George Vivran, Esq. drawn on Stone by L. 
HaGue. - 
This work, which is uniform in style and execution 
with Mr. Vivian’s former work on Spanish Scenery, coi- 
tains Thirty-five Views of some of the most iutere sting 
or most picturesque spots of the Spanish Peni: isula. 
Imp. folio, ne vatly half-bound, Price 4/. 4s. 
Loudon: Published by Pavn and Dominic ConnaGut 
and Co. 14, Pall Mall East; aud by AckERMANN and 
Co. 90, Strand. 











THE PORTRAIT OF PRINCE ALBERT. 
ESSRS. HODGSON and GRAVES, 
i\' Her Ma‘esty’s Printsellers and Publishers, have 
the honour to annonnce, that they are preparing for im- 
mediate publics ution the AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT of 
his SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT of 
SAXE COBURG, painted, by command, at the P: 
of Gotha, by Georce Parren, Esq. A.R.A. Portrait 
Painter, by Special Appointment, to his Serene High- 
ness, and Engraving in Mezzotinto by T. Leproy, Esq. 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Prints..00..++e0+¢ S1 1 O| India Prvofs ...... £330 
Proofs...++. 2 2 0; Proofshefore Letters 4 4 0 
: ers’ names reecived by Tloncson aud Graves, 















intsellers and Publishers in Ordii ary to her Majesty, 
and, . Special Appointment, to his Sereue Hig huess 
Prinee Albert of Saxe Coburg, 6, Pall Mall, Loudon. 

In cousequence of the her of appli- 


cations to v view the Portrait of his Sere ss Prince 
> itiou will remain ope uesday 


rdmission may be ikon: application. 






‘ickets 0 





TANDARD AMERIC AN LITERA- 
TURE Now Publishing, in royal 8vo, Cheap 

Editions of Popular Works, the Product f American 

Writers of the Greatest Emineuce, 

Works arreapy PrcsrrsHen. e. d. 















THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING... 1 © 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD 
PAINTERS.... . 1 3 

TODD'S STUDENT'S MANUAL. 1 9 


The obje t of the Publishers will be resent to the 
English reader reprints of Standard American Works at 
acheap rate. The printing and paper will be equal to 
any of the Standard Pablicatious of the present day, and 
care will be taken to bring forward only such as are cal- 
culated to promote the best interests of Society. 

London; Joan Green, 12 “1, Newgate Sireet. 














Just Published, Second = dition, corrected a 


L enlarged, 
NFORMAT ION , RE LATIVE TO 
NEW ZEALAND, compiled 


for the USE OF 
COLONISTS. — By Joun Warp, Esq. 
Seerctary to the New Zealand Company. 

Contents: Description of New Zealand—Rivers and 
Harbours—Climate and Soil—Natural Productions— 
The Native Iuhabitants: their Disposition towards Bri- 
tish Settlers —Existing State of Iatercourse — Objects 
and Proceedings of the New Zealand C ompany—Preli- 
minary Sales of Town Land—The Surveying Staf!—De- 
parture of the First Colony—Emigrant Ships and Pas 
sengers — Institutions —Publie Libr: ary -- Schools—Clergy 
—Banuk—Progress of Public Opinion : and all the latest 
Intelligence. With an APPENDIX, containing the 
Company's Regulations, and the Official Papers issued 
by her Majesty's Government. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 

all Booksellers. 






















Sold by 








KING’ s COL LEGE SC HOOL 
By the Rev. Joserpa Epvwarps, M.A. 
of King’s College School, London, 
Examiner to Christ’s Hospital. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 2s. Gd. 
2. THE FIGURES of EUCLID; with Questions, 
anda Praxis of Geometrical Exercises. 3s. 
3. LATIN EXERCISES for MIDDLE FORMS in 
SCHOOLS. 
4. THE CATILINE and the JUGURTHA of SAL- 
LUST; with Anxtron’s English Notes. 2s, 6d. eacb. 
5. SELECT EPISTLES of CICERO and PLINY, 
With English Notes. 4s. 
6. PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN LY- 
in LATIN ELE- 


BOOKS, 
Second Master 
and Classical 








ICS. Js. 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 
Gt. AC Saud HEROICS. 
8 THE FIRST GEEEK READER, founded on the 
German of Jacons, with English Notes. 5s. 6d 
Londou: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





MANUALS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Ina Few Days will be Published, in fvolseap 8vo. closely 
printed, illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts, and a 
coloured M: v Price 4s.6d. 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY 
By Wrz am Macariuivray, A.M. F.R.S.E. &e. Xe. 
The above is the first of a series of Manuals of Natural 








History, adapted for elementary instruction, which it is | 


inteuded to publish at intervals of about THREE 
MONTHS. They will be written iu easily intelligible 
language, and by a careful condensation ‘of m: terials, 
the author trusts that each Manual will be f)and to 
convey as much knowledge of the several objects, as 
Will suffice for general education. 

The Manvar, of Puysionoaican and Systematic 
Borany will be Published on the Ist of April, and that 
of Brrrish Prants on the 15th of May. 

London: Scorr, Wesster, and Geary; aud OLIver 
and Boyp, Edinburg sh. 





Will be Ready 1st February, 
MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD'S 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM CAUNPOOR, 


TO THE BOORENDO PASS, IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 
Via Gwatior, AGRA, Derui, and SrrHinp. 
With Captain ALEXANDER Gerarp’s Account of an Attempt to penetrate by Bekhur to Garoo, and 


the Lake Mansarovara, &c. &c. &c. 


With Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Price 21s, 


EDITED BY GEORGE LLOYD. . 
London: Mappen and Co. Leadenhall Street (late PARBURY and Co) 





Will be Ready on Ist February, Volume Ist of 


ME S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
c INDIA; with Notes and Illustrations, and 
continuation of the History. 

By Horace Hayman Wirson, M.A. F.R.S. 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit, University Oxford, &e. &c. 
This Work will consist of 8 volumes 8vo. to be 
Published in succession. 

London: Manpen and Co, 8, Leadenhall Street, (late 
Paxrsury and Co.;) aud L. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet Street. 


PE TE R PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
Tn 1 lar; ge bees square eH Pm bellished —_ Ninety 


ings, Pric 1. bound in clot 
ALE ‘Ss ABOUT CHRIS TM AS. 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 


By Perer Partey. 

Among a mass of interesting and amusing informa- 
tion, the Work contains—the Origin of Christmas Cus- 
toms and Christmas Carols—The Family and Fire-side 
Gatherings of Domestie Life—The light-hearted revelry 
of Schoolbeys breaking up for the Holydays—The fan- 
tastic Masques and Mummers of Olden Time —The 
Music of the Waits in the moon-lit midnight hour—The 
wide-spread Charity and open-house Hospitality of by- 
goue Days—The Village Church, evergreened from the 
Altar to the Singing Loft—Yule aud Yule-Clog, flaring 

















tome,’’ 


“A History of 






up with ten thousand sparks— Christmas Gifts, New 
Year’s Day Rejoicings, and the laughter-loviug Frolies 
of Twelfth Day and Twelith Night—Black Monday 
— up the rear, boys return to School. 
0 _Londo nu: Printed for Tuomas s TEGe, 73, Cheapside. 
Just Publis hed, 3 vols. 8 

A? NEW and COMPL KT E “HISTORY 
< of ENGL ning in three volumes only,) from the 
Jarliest Evie ud to : Pre ‘nt Time ; embracing the re- 
searches of the most emiveut antiquarians aud historians, 
anda variety of information from original sources. 

By Tuomas Keroutriey, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Mythology of Ancient Greece and 
«© The Outiines of History,’ &e. 
iwland, embracing ali the late disco- 
veries of antiquariaus and historians, and in sueh a 
moderate size as to come within the means and the leisure 
of those who have not an opportunity of s udving the 
history critically, has long been wanted; and here we 
find it exeeated in a very masterly and impartial 
mauner.’’—Suaday Times. 
Wurrraker and Co. 


Ave Maria L ane. 


POPUL! L AR LIBRARY ‘OF MODE RN AU ‘THORS. 
Copyright Editions, large 8vo. uniform with Byron's 
Works, &c. Just Published, Second Edition, Price 
3s. sewed, 
IFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 
of ELDERSLIE; with the History of his Struggle 
for the Independence of Sco'land. 
By Joun D. Carrick, Esq. 
“The best history with which we are acquainted of 
those important events.” —Edin/urgh Literary Journal. 
Receutly Published, - # 
OCHS COMPLETE HISTORY 
of E atc Uniform, Price 6s. 


st Ready, 
ROWNING’S HISTORY OF THE 
HU xUENOTS. 
Second Edition, revised and amended. Formerly 3 vols. 
8vo. Price ll. lls. 6d, ; now 1 vol. 6s 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, ORME, 
AND CO. LONDON. 


I. 
INDLEY’S THEORY OF HORTI- 
CULTURE; or an Exposition of the Physiological 
pec 66 on which the Operations of Gardening are 
conducted. Svo. numerous bs ood-cuts, 12s. cloth lettered, 


ORSTER’S ST ATESMEN OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND; with an 
Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in Eng- 
lish History. 5 vols. feap. with Portraits, Price 30s. 
cloth lettered. 
*,* The Introductory ™ +3 se separately, 2s. 6d. 


wit IS’S LOITE RINGS OF 
j TRAVEL. i post 8vo. 3ls. 


6d. boards. 
es: AT’S DIARY in AMERIC A, 
ik Second and concluding Part; with Canada att 
the present Condition of the Indians. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Price 3ls. 6d. 
“Of all the American tourists, Captain Marryat is at 
once the most amusing , shrewd, and observant,’’—Bri- 


tannic 
3 “OW ITT’S VISITS TO REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES. 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 


“is | nee arly 40 Illustrations, Price L/. 1s. cloth lettered 


«One of the most ¢ chi wming volumes we have chanced 
upon for many years.” i: = 


7 HE DOC T 0 R. 


Price 2/. bee 6d. cloth. 
IR H. PARNEL L TREATISE ON 
ROADS. Second E sin, enlarged, with 9 Plates, 
21s. cloth lettered, 
OOD'S PR: ACT ICAL TREATISE 
on RAILROADS and INTERIOR COMMU- 
NICATION in general. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, 
with 15 Plates aud Wood-cuts, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


Vols. I. to V. 





BREEDS OF Cc ATTI LE, 
ROFESSOR LOW’S ILLU STRA- 
TIONS of the BREEDS of the DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS of the BRITISH ISLANDs, Part I. atlas 
4to. with Four beautifully-coloured Plates, comprising 
Seven Figures of the Wild or White Forest Breed, the 
Pembroke Breed, and the West Highland Breed, with 
Descriptive Memoirs, will be Published on Feb. Ist. 
Vrice One Guinea. 


Loudou; Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





This Day is Pul wae in a medium 8vo. Price 


etal TON’ 'S. oT L USTRATED 
BIBLE; with Explanatory Notes 


By the Rev. J. H. Caunrer, B.B. 
And 144 Illustrations by Westann aud Martin. 
** Short as the notes are, they form as much matter as 
would be contained in 1,200° ordinary 8vo. pages.”— 
Preface. LE. Cuurton, 26, Holles Street. 


NEW WORK ON C HIN: A. 
Third — and. In 1 vol. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
ice 12s, with Map by Arrowsmi th, 
‘TIN A: ITS STATE AND PROS- 
PEC — with Remarks on the OPIUM TRADE, 
By the Rev. W. H. Mepuursr, 
Twenty Years a Mi siouary to the Chinese, 

** To those who are interested in investigations on the 
state of China, this book will be a most valuable aid. 
It has advauced our knowledge of China immensely,’— 
Churchman s Magazine. 

Loudon: Joun Syow, 35, Paternoster Row. 











Recently Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. 

A TREATISE ON PULMONARY 

. CONSUMPTION, comprising an Inquiry into 

the Nature, Can-es, Prevention, and Treatment of Tu- 
berculous and Scrofulous Diseases. 

$y Sir James C LARK, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
ry to the Queen. 
1 as the most cor 





nple te and 








instructive Tre: atise on Consumpt in the English lan- 
guage.”’—Edinburgh Medical a gical Ju Fonrnat. 
London: Suerwoop, Grier, a p iper, Paternoster 





Just Published, in post 4to. Price 10s. 62. neatly bound, 
HE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BOOK- KEEPING Illustrated and Simplified. 
By B. F. Fosrer, Accountant. 

The ob‘ect of this work is to point out important de- 
fects in the common mode of Teaching the Art; to sug- 
gest the means by which those defects are obviated ; and 
to introduce to the notice of Teachers a simple, rational, 
and philosophical process of Instrnctiou, whereby the 
principles of Double Entry are clearly unfolded, so that 
any person of ordinary capacity cau obtain such a know- 
ledge of the subject as will enable him to investigate 
and adjust the most iutricate and diversified set of ac- 
counts. J. Sovrer, 131, Fleet Street. 


i a LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 
prog in 98 vols. small 8vo. 198 Engravings, 
I. LIFE BY MR. LOCKHART. 10 vols. 21 En- 
gravings. Just completed. 
Il. WAVERLEY NOVELS. 48 vols. 96 Engravings. 
Ill. POETRY. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 

With the Author's Introductions of 1830, various 
readings, aud Editor's Notes, not to be found 
in any othe ‘r Editions. 

IV. PROSE WRITINGS. 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 

*,* Any odd Volumes to make up sets. 

R. Cave LL, Edinburgh; Wuarrraker and Co. London ; 
and all Booksellers. 














In crown &vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, 
NUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY; with Explanatory APPENDIX, 
and SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exer- 
cise. Adapted for the Use of Schools, or for Selt-instruc- 
tion. By W. D. Coorey, A.B. 
Author of the ‘‘ History of Maritime and Inland 
Discovery.” 

“This is the best edition of the Elements. 
n@um. In foolseap 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
rPXUE FIGURES of EUCLID; being 

the Diagrams of the preceding Volume, with the 
Enunciations, tor Use in the Class-room. 

In the Press, uniform with the ‘‘ Elements,” 
G* SOMETRICAL PROPOSIT TONS, 

deduced from the First Six Books of Euc lid; being 
‘E lements,”* 
By the 


”— Athe- 


a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ 
for the Use of Teachers and private Studeuts. 
Same Author. 

Wurrraker and Co. London; may be had, by order, 
of all Booksellers. 


OWLAND'S ODONT O; or PE: ARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White Po wder, 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetness, and free from any mineral or per- 
nicious ingredient. It eradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes dec ay ed spots, preserves the Enz amel, 
and fixes the Teeth ‘firmly in their sockets, re ndering 
them beautifully white. Being an anti- -scorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the gums, strengthens, braces, 
and renders them of a heaithy red; it removes unuplea- 
sant tastes from the mouth, which ofte n remain after fe- 
vers, taking medicine, &c. and imparts a delightful fra- 
grance to = breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty in- 
cluded, . Rowtanp aud Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London are e eptinst ed on the Governmeut Stamp. 








THE SPECTATOR. 





PRINTS FOR SCHOOLS AND NURSERY INSTRUCTION. 





WITH TEXTS AND REFERENCES TO ADAPT THEM FOR A REGULAR SERIES OF LESSONS IN 


Just Published, 


A SERIES OF SCRIPTURE PRINTS; 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


Beautifully coloured, Price 1s. 6d. each ; or the Set of Thirteen in un Envelope, Price 18s. 


- Simeon Taking Christ into his Arms. 

. The Wise Men from the East. 

. Christ with the Doctors. 

. Christ Delivering the Sermon on the Mount. 


Oh = 


Subjects from the Nev Testament. 


5. The Widow’s Son Raised from the Dead. 
6. The Raising of Lazarus. 
7. Christ with Mary and Martha. 
8. The Return of the Prodigal Son. 
13, The Unbelief of Thomas. 





9. Little Children brought to Christ. 
10. Christ Riding into Jerusalem on an Ass, 
11. The Last Supper. 
12. The Crucifixion. 


A NEW SERIES OF PRINTS OF ANIMALS; BY LANDSEER. 


Beautifully Engraved on Steel. Imperial Quarto, Price One Shilling. 


THE LIONESS AND CUBS. 
THE TIGER. 





THE COW AND CALF. 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


THE GIRAFFE. 
THE HORSE. 





COMPARATIVE ANATOMY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


Illustrated on Sheets 18 inches by 12, Price 1s. each, 
drawn ou Stone by Waterhouse Hawkins, ona new plan, 
so as to show the relation of the Bones to the external 
form of the Animal. 

Bones of the Cow 
Boues of the Lion 
Bones of the Giraffe 
Bones of the Horse 


Bones of the Elephant 
Bones of the Seal 
Bones of the Bear 


i 

es | 

Price 2s. each, ou “a sheet of royal, Coloured, 
THE COMPARATIVE SIZES OF | 
QUADRUPEDS REPTILES { 
BIRDS EXTINCT ANIMALS | 
FISHES (plain) | 


Shortly will be Published, by Mess. Biyra and Ricrrer, 
THE COMPARATIVE SIZES OF | 
QUADRUPEDS. 
No. 1. BRITISH and DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 
No. 2, WILD ANIMALS. 
Price 5s. beautifully bound, and illustrated with 100 | 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, | 
PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL ; 


A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


On the Ist of February will be Published 
No. II. of the New Series of 


THE EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by the Rev. D. Maurice, A.M. 


Contents: Progress of Church Education in England—- 
| Review of Books, &c. &c.— Revival of the Professorial 


System—Penitentiary of La Roquette—On School-houses 


| —Senate-House Examinations at Cambridge —Notes of 


the Month. 


GREENWOOD'S 
YOUNG ARTIST'S GUIDE 


TO THE 
FREE AND CORRECT USE OF THE BLACK 
LEAD PENCIL. 
Containing Forty-eight Lessons. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Martin Shee, 
President of the Royal Academy. 
Oblong 8vo. half-bd. 
«In this work the author has sought to exhibit freedom 


of pencilling in preference to a style of finished neat- 
| ness.”’—Dedication to Sir M. Shee. 
| —_—— 


GREENWOOD’S 
YOUNG STUDENT'S DRAWING-BOOK. 


Twelve Numbers, each containing 4 Plates. 
Price 4d. each. 


Just Published, royal square 16mo. Price 7s. 6d. witha 
Map. and nearly 100 beautiful Engravings, handsomely 
bound iu cloth, 


THE BOOK OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Written by Unc. Jonn, for his Youthful Friends, 
Illustrated by Samven Wintrams. 


**T mean this to bea book expressly for Young Britons. 
I have filled it with information which a youth will not 
fiud in any regular History of England, or other school 
book, and that he is very likely to fail in obtaining from 
any other source, but which yet he ought to know. 

«T should be disappointed if any sensible free-hearted 
boy were to put down this book, after reading it through, 
without having his feelings towards his country warmed 
and his interest in her past history and future welfare ex- 
cited. 1 have aimed to make my reader feel that he is a 
Briton; not by foolishly depreciating other countries, 
but by simply describing what are the peculiar blessings 
which Britain enjoys by nature, and by supplying his 
mind with local associations, which may lead him to feel 
his own connexion with the past generatious of his coun- 
trymen.’’—Preface. 


Just Published, 
TOLYDAY EXERCISES ; 
OR, FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS ON MIND 
AND MATTER. 
By Samvet Brarr. 
Royal 8vo. cloth. Price 5s. 





SUPERIOR MAPS AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


Darton’s New sap of the CHorld, 


ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, 


On One Sheet ; size, 39 inches by 26 inches, with the Latest 
engraved, Price 7s. 6d. Ina Case, 10s. 6d. 
Just Published, 


Che MAorly, 
STEREOGRAPHICALLY PROJECTED ON THE 
HORIZON OF LONDON, 


Ou a Roller, varnished, 15s. 


° A | 
Discoveries, very recently | 


PLANE OF THE 


Darton’s Nelo four-sheet Map of Europe. 
WITH ROSS AND PARRY’S DISCOVERIES, 
TORIAL ALTERATIONS. 


Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 1 inch, 17s. 67. in Sheets; in Case for the Library, 273. ; 
on Canvass Roller, and Varnished, 32s. 


The Trabeller’s Guide through Cnoland and Eales, 


AND THE LATEST TERRI- 


AND THE 


PRINCIPAL PART OF SCOTLAND. 





Dedicated, by permission, tu Sir F. JV. Herschell, Bart. 
BY WILLIAM HUGHES. 
Size, 32 inches by 16. Price 2s. 6d. 


svy. ’ 
CAilkinson’s four-sheet saps. 
CONTAINING THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 
Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 1 inch. 
ASIA, 10s. 6d.; in Case for the Library, 21s. 
AFRICA, 10s. 6d.; in Case forthe Library, 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 10s. 6 


The above on Cany 





i.; in Case forthe Library, 21s. 
ass Roller, and Varnished, 25s. each. 
These correspond with DARTON’S EUROPE, 











Size, 28 by 23} inches; 





on Sheets, 2s. 6d.; in Case, 4s.; on Roller, Varnished, 8s. 
EUROPE, ACCORDING TO THE TREATY OF VIENNA. 
ASIA, 
AFRICA, 
AMERICA. 
** Decidedly the best map of America published.”—Times. 
LONDON: 


DARTON AND 


WITH THE RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND ROADS, LAID DOWN WITH 
GREAT PRECISION. 
Corrected to the Present Year, according tothe Best Authorities, 4s.6d. ; in Case, 7s. 64.; 
on Roller, and Varnished, 10s. 6d. Size, 29 inches by 244 inches. 


The Trabeller’s Cuihe through Scotland, 
Corresponding with the “ Traveller's Guide through England.” 


Price, on Sheet, 4s. 6d.; in Case, 7s. 62. 





The Trabeller’s Guide ihrounh Freland. 
Corresponding with the Above. 
On Sheet, 4s. 6d.; in Case, 7s. 6d. 








Just Published, 

A Gesloaiial Dich - 

OF THE 

| MOUNTAINS, HILLS, AND REMARKADLE EMINENCES OF 
{ ENGLAND AND WALES. 

! Beautifully Engrave? and Coloured ona large 
| Case; for the Library or Pocket, 85.; on Canvass 





t, 33 inches by 25; Price 5s. in 
ind Roller, Varnished, 10s. 6d. 
HILL. 


CLARK, HOLBORN 





London: Printed by Josepa Cuavron, of No.7, Windsor Court, Strand; and Pul 





vlishel by him at No. 9, Wellington Street, Strand, sarvrpsy, 25th sanvary 1940, 
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